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CHAPTER ONE 


NIGHT-CLUB 

I 

The music had begun in the jungle, but had travelled 

a devious way since then. It was devious music, full 
of strange rhythms and contortions; it writhed and 
moaned, it leaped and staggered, it did everything 
except what you could foresee. Its melodies were un¬ 
certain, the rhymes in its words were hidden, it 
wandered like a distracted man in a dream. 

It was music of Negroes, but not of jungle Negroes, 
nor those of the plantation; it was music of brothel 
Negroes, taken up by a paroxysmic age and carried to 
extremes of sophistication. It expressed the torments 
of unsatisfied desire, and the thrills of desire being 
satisfied. It was played by chocolate-coloured men in 
red and gold uniforms, whose wide grins expressed 
easygoing carnality; they were led by a high yaller 
youth in a white suit, whose contortions made the music 
visible. 

Overhead was a great shell of gold and red, shining 
with many lights. “ Baby spots ” played here and 

9 
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there upon the polished floor, and upon the low plat¬ 
form with the musicians, and the space in front where 
dancers and singers advanced and backed away again. 
Everything was fast and fancy; brightly coloured, the 
last word in extravagant decor ; glaring, yet expensive 
beyond doubting. You paid a high price for a “ cover,” 
and you paid for bottles which, when emptied, were 
left standing upon the table, as evidence of your 
affluence, and as a suggestion to others. 

It was hot summer, but the night life of New York 
had not ceased. There were rich people in town for 
one reason or another, and they had to be entertained. 
You saw faces that you knew, so you said that “ every¬ 
body ” was here; ignoring six or seven millions of poor 
and obscure persons. While the musicians paused for 
breath the master of ceremonies would point out a 
millionaire playboy with his actress lady; the spotlights 
would centre upon them and they would bow and 
smile. Next it would be some captain of industry, with 
a lady who was not named; or a famous columnist, an 
explorer back from the Arctic, an aviator from a flight 
around the world. “ Celebrities ” came in order to 
be with one another, and would-be celebrities came in 
' -order to gaze at the blessed ones. 

The music would start again, and perfectly tailored 
gentlemen would lead their chosen partners out upon 
the floor; ladies with ^mooth backs bare to the waist, 
and white bosoms carefully exposed, and shining jewels, 
many of them genuine, and others replicas which 
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served, because die real ones were known to be reposing 
in bank-vaults. Some of the guests who were young 
danced actively; but now, in the small hours of the 
morning, with die tables crowded with empty bottles, 
most of the dancers were content to play safe. The 
beat of the drums exercised a hypnotic effect; gentle¬ 
men who were tall rested their chins upon the shoulders 
of ladies who were short, and gentlemen who were 
short laid their cheeks upon the bosoms of ladies who 
were tall, and those whom Bacchus and Venus had 
joined together swayed slightly in unison, advancing 
with fixed and rigid steps, like automata, through a 
shifting maze of other entranced couples. 


ii 

Rudy Messer was young, and life moved swiftly in 
him. The little blonde beauty he had with him knew 
the latest complicated steps, and the two of them were 
at home upon any dancing floor. Incidentally they 
were “ crazy ” about each other, and did not mind tell¬ 
ing the world. They exchanged kisses, they fondled 
each other as they glided about the floor. “ An aggres¬ 
sive little dancer,” was the comment of a watcher; 
meaning that the girl kept every inch of herself as close 
to her partner as the laws of physics permitted. No 
other laws had anything to say about the matter, at two 
o clock in the morning in the Golden Shell Night-club. 
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Rudy was dissolved in bliss, and every stirring of his 
senses met with eager response. They whispered sweet 
words; under such circumstances, almost any words 
will do. “ Ohs ” and “ ahs ” are eloquence, and “ Gee, 
kid, but I’m happy! ” is the utmost of profundity. “ If 
I have a care in the world, I checked it with my hat, 
said Rudy. “ Go home bareheaded,” said Marie. 
That was wit. 

They knew the words that went with the tunes; 
words of wandering, random desires. They would 
hum a few phrases, gay or sad—all emotions were the 
same. “ Darling—sweet honey-boy—it’s playtime— 
life is a dance ”—one song melting into the next—and 
the same with desires, with raptures perpetually new¬ 
born. On and on—round and round—so happy, yet 
afraid, too, because dances come to an end, and so do 
songs, and all things. 

One of Rudy’s hands held the hand of his little play- 
girl, while the other, pressing her back, helped her to 
conform to the laws of physics. His eyes looked down 
into her half-covered bosom, and his memory com¬ 
prehended the rest; for he had enjoyed her loveliness 
the previous night, and meant to enjoy it again this 
night, or rather morning. Music, dancing, singing, all 
were a prelude to these raptures promised. His breath 
was in her golden hair. “ Oh, sweet hair! ” Now and 
then his lips would touch her forehead, and he would 
whisper, “ Beautiful! ”—or perhaps it would be 
“ Precious 1 ” Each time she would renew the magic 

• *# 
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with her hands, and a new swing would come into their 
steps, a new leap to their pulses. 

Until at last they could stand the aching no more 

but fled from the dancing floor and into a taxi-cab. He 

gave the name of one of the smart hotels; and then his 

bps were upon hers. Drivers of taxi-cabs in New York 

are used to ardours in the small hours of tire morning; 

it was said of old that youth would be served, and that 

love would find out the way, and the process has not 

been hindered by the invention of gas-engines and the 
streamlining of taxi-cabs. 

The vehicle stopped at the entrance to the hotel, and 
flic personage in the gold-braided uniform opened the 

a j ,? J\ lfI StCpped ° Ut ’ and Rud y> sti11 in the cab, 
ordered: Drive on.” “ Where to? ” asked the driver- 

and when the answer was, “ Stop in the next block,” 

he smiled. It was such an old story that after his fare 

a got out and paid him, he was not interested enough 

to look around and see Rudy starring back to the hotel. 


Ill 

t J h ' y ° uth had Panned his procedure carefully, and 
tested it the previous night. He went in unobtrusively 

7“ " d£ “ ce > hc slipped into one of the several 
tors, and said, unobtrusively: “Twelfth floor.” 

stepped °“t. he did not gaze about him, but 
strolled down the deserted corridor with the manner 
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of having lived there all his life. Some of the big hotels 
cater to the family trade, and have a floor-clerk on duty 
to keep the families apart; but other hotels do not 
bother, and the patrons of hotels know the difference. 

Rudy stopped at room 1237, and did not knock, but 
softly turned the handle. The latch was supposed to 
be set so that he could enter; when the door did not 
give, he was disconcerted, and looked at the number 
again, and then gave a gentle tap. The door opened, 
just enough for the girl to see him—and for him to sec 
into the room, over her shoulder. There was another 
door, leading into the room occupied by the chaperon; 
he saw this door open quickly, and he got a glimpse of 
a grey head and a blue dressing-gown; he knew also 
that the old lady had seen him. “ No, Rudy, it’s too 
late, and I’m tired,” said the girl, and shut the door. 

The transom was open in the hot weather, and the 
door was but a panel. He heard her remark, with 
ready invention: ‘‘He wanted me to go to the coffee- 
shop, but it’s too late.” And then: “ A call from 
Denver? I wonder if anybody is sick.” 

Rudy understood what had happened—k telephone 
call. He knew where the phone was, on a little stand 
at the head of the bed. He heard the girl talking to 
the operator; he waited—knowing that chaperons go 
back to bed sooner or later, and sometimes they are told 
to go. The age is a trying one for chaperons; they 
watch sorrowfully the decline of their prestige and 
powers. 
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Rudy listened while Marie Prince talked. “ Is that 

you, Blake? ”—he wasn’t sure if it was Blake, but 

something like that. “ For heaven’s sake, don’t you 

know what time it is in New York? Yes, I just got 

in. You didn’t think I was going into a convent, did 

you? Yes, darling, of course I love you. That is, I 

love you when you behave yourself. No, everything is 

just as it was when I left. No, dear, don’t be silly. 

Yes, of course ’—and then a tinkle of that laughter 

which Rudy, being young, had compared to the music 

of a brook. He had said all kinds of things about the 

loveliness of her voice, and the softness of the throat 

from which it came, not to mention the sunlight of her 

hair, and the peach-bloom of her checks—all those 

things which lovers have been saying for ages, and 

which Rudy had thought he was making up in an hour 
of enchantment. 

Now he stood with his ear to the panel of the door, 
•listening to Marie pour out these charms upon a man 
in Denver. A marvellous achievement, of which the 
inventor of the telephone might have been proud, had " 
he been there to witness it: that a girl could rest in the 
--embrace of a lover in a taxi-cab, and thrill him with 
murmurs of rapture, and five or ten minutes later per¬ 
form the same spell upon another man two thousand 
miles away—not to mention a mile higher up in the sky! 

But Rudy did not appreciate this achievement of 
avilizarion. Instead, he was whispering to himself: 

Oh, the bitch! ” He listened some more, and it was 
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as if she were kissing the telephone. “ Yes, darling, 
of course; your very own. Yes, come; I’ll wait for you. 
Take a plane. Dinner to-night.” 

Earlier that evening she had made a pun about her 
escort’s name: “ Rudy, don’t be rude! ” Now, defy¬ 
ing the command, he rapped upon the door with his 
knuckles; when there came no answer, he struck with 
his fist. He heard the girl say: “ Wait a minute.” 

She came to the door. She was too wise to open it. 

“ Rudy,” she said, “ go away; don’t be silly.” 

“ You little whore! ” he hissed back. 

Were her cars burning as she returned to the phone? 
He could not see; he could only listen while the billing 
and cooing went on at cost of a couple of dollars per 
minute. 

She was defying him, of course; punishing him. He 
had an impulse to lift his foot, and see if he could drive 
it through the panel of the door. But no, it wouldn’t 
do; Marie Prince was a friend of his cousin, he had* 
met her in his uncle’s home; didn’t he know that girls 
were like that nowadays? You had to make what you 
could of it. He turned suddenly, and stalked down the 
corridor, rang for the elevator, and left the hotel. 

> iv 

It is one of the laws of physics that action and 
reaction are equal. Rudy Messer, having spent several 
hours awakening desires in his heart, now had to spend 
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more hours putting them to sleep again. He walked 

the lonely streets of the city, blindly, not caring where; 

and wWk he walked, he thought about life, and the 
hellishjricksjt plays u pon y ou. 

First he abused the little blonde girl; calling her 
many names, the worst he could think of, having to 
do with animals, filthy things, and women who sell 
their bodies. But even in the midst of his rages, the 
memory of her loveliness would sweep over him; he 
would be swaying to the music again, her perfume 
would be in his nostrils, her breath upon his cheeks. 
His eager senses would rehearse the scenes of the night 
be had spent with her; he would be kissing her cheeks, 
her,throat, her breasts; he would feel the softness and 
warmth of her flesh—and would dig his nails into the 
palms of his hands; his ache would be such that he 
wanted to turn back, and tap upon her door again, and 
beg her for mercy. But no, it would have to be some 

* Tr ® lr > Ca ^ed this one too rough a name. 

His reason argued with his rage. She had not 
earned his epithets; she had not taken money from him 
only _the price of the cover charge, and the supper, 
and the cocktails and wine, and a couple of taxi-fares. 

( hat was their price, these modern girls; a good time 
for an evening and they were in your arms-for an 
evenmg But don’t expect any more; don’t fool your- 
self with antique notions about love, fidelity, truth. 

the vision of his cousin Anna rose before Rudy 
Anna, cool and smooth and hard, smiling at him, and 
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telling him about life. “ Good looks are all right to 
win them, Rudy, but it takes money to hold them.” 
Rudy didn’t have money, according to Anna’s stan¬ 
dards, or those of her visiting friends. No doubt the 
“ darling ” in Denver had more. 

He began to philosophize; forgetting the ache of his 
body in the labours of his mind. Money explained 
everything; the girls had it nowadays, and could do 
as they pleased; they could come to New York, and 
bring a chaperon, who was really a hired person, a 
travesty upon the name. And being in New York, 
they wanted to see the town. They couldn’t see it 
alone, and to go with the chaperon would be a humilia¬ 
tion as well as a bore. They wanted a handsome and 
conversational young man, wearing the right clothes; 
and if he made love to them incidentally—why not? 
There were no longer any consequences to be feared; 
security was on sale at every corner drug-store. 

Women’s voices argued with Rudy: “ Well, why* 
not? In the old days you men paid the piper and called 
the tune; now we have the money, and turn about is 
fair play.” Rudy had heard about the sailor with a girl 
in every port; now it would be the debutante with a 
gigolo in every city where there were night-clubs, and 
theatres, and gambling-parlours, and other forms of 
luxurious diversion. 

All right, if that was the game, learn to play it, and 
don’t fool yourself. Rudy would get rid of his ache; 
there were plenty of other girls who knew what was 
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on sale at corner drug-stores. The entertainers at the 
night-clubs had many songs about bees and butter¬ 
flies which flitted from flower to flower; about street¬ 
cars which came along one after another, and taxi-cabs 
which were no sooner emptied than they were filled 
again. 

But even while he told himself these cynical things, 
Rudy Messer knew that he was not making himself 
happy. He had thought that he loved Marie. Poor 
fool, he had imagined they might share those raptures 
for ever—even though she lived in Denver and he was 
chained to a job in New York! Even though she was 
able to spend money every night as he was able to spend 
it only once a month or so! He had whispered 
devotion into her car, his crude unlettered poetry. 
Torment and rage swept over him again and he forgot 
the idea of seeking another woman; he did not see the 
furdve ones who passed him, nor hear their murmured 
words of imitation desire. 



CHAPTER TWO 


THE PICKET 

I 

When one walks at random through the streets of New 
York, lost in philosophical debate, one passes through 
many kinds of districts; retail trade, warehouses, 
fashionable hotels and apartments, packed tenements, 
and crowded little shops which serve the poor. There 
are always a few people about, even in the smallest 
hours of the morning; and sometimes they look with 
predatory eyes upon a youth who wears black patent- 
leather pumps, and black trousers with a stripe of braid 
up the sides, and a white linen dinner-jacket of the latest 
cut, and a white tie, the mystic symbol of elegance. 

But no one did Rudy any harm. He walked until 
o f dawn were in the gjcy. and the milkmen 
were rattling their trays full of bottles. Then he came 
to the end of his road; there was the river, and across 
a wide pavement with car-tracks were openings like 
tunnels leading to long piers. Most of these tunnels 
were dark, but one was brightly lighted, and alongside 
it the bow of a steamer loomed up; there was traffic 
going in, and it was evident that a vessel was being 
loaded for early morning sailing. 

20 
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Rudy stopped, and as he was making up his mind 
whether to turn right or left he heard shouts coming 
from this pier. T here was a tumult, and cries as if of 
pain. He first thought, “A fire? ” and then, “An 
accident? ” He started in the direction of die sounds, 
walking at his former pace, not running; for when one’s 
heart has been completely broken, one does not so 
quickly resume curiosity about life. 

As he reached the entrance to die pier, tw-o men 
dashed out and passed him, so that he wondered if it 
was a hold-up. But the uproar condnucd, and down 
the covered pier, under bright lights from the roof, he 
saw a crowd of people milling this way and that, and 
shoudng; over their heads were what appeared to be 
banners, or canvas signs. As he came nearer, the crowd 
broke, and half a dozen men and two or three women 
came running towards him; policemen were chasing 
them, swinging their clubs. ° 

Rudy stopixd and stood staring, while the fleeing 
men passed him. Then came another, a young chap, 
pale and thin and ill-clad; there was terror in his eyes, 
and at his heels came a burly cop, overtaking him. 
Before Rudy s eyes the cop made a swing and caught 

the little fellow on the side of the head, and bowled him 
over in a heap. 

The policeman stopped; and his eyes fell on Rudy. 
There was an uncomfortable moment while he looked 
this new apparition over. Fortunately for Rudy, his 
evening clothes were exaedy right; he looked as if he 
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had just stepped out of a taxi-cab—or out of a magazine 
advertisement. Moreover, he did not start to run, but 
on the contrary, made a gesture with one finger, a sort 
of salute. “ Morning, officer.” The cop did not stop 
to reply, but turned and ran back into the fray. 

ii 

Rudy went to the fallen man and bent over him. 
The blood was running from a gash in his scalp, and 
he was moaning feebly. Rudy started to lift his head— 
an imprudent act, because blood-spots do not wash out, 
and white dinner-jackets have to be immaculate or they 
had best not be at all. But even so, Rudy tried to help, 
and when he saw that the poor kid was dizzy, and 
couldn’t get to his feet, he took him by the shoulders 
and dragged him to one side out of the way of a new 
bunch of fugitives. Rudy took out his clean handker¬ 
chief and tied it around the victim’s head; when he saw 
that this was not enough, he reached under his dress- 
shirt and unbuttoned his BVDs, and tugging at them, 
managed to tear off a section for a more adequate 
bandage. 

By that time the rioters, whoever they were, had been 
dispersed, their banners or signs had been broken and 
dumped into the river, and the half-dozen policemen 
were standing guard over the ship. Rudy’s patient was - 
still dizzy and half blind with the blood in his eyes. 
Rudy wanted to call an ambulance; but the other whis¬ 
pered : “ No! No! Please 1 ” Presently he was able 
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to explain: “ The cops will take me to jail, and they 
beat you up there.” 

So Rudy sat by, and presently lifted the youngster to 
his feet, and led him towards the street. There were a 
couple of officers on guard at the entrance, but they 
seemed to have no further interest in the victim of their 
clubs. Perhaps they thought that Rudy, in his white 
coat, was an ambulance attendant, or a steward from 
the ship; in any case, they were keeping people out, not 
in. 


iii 

The two young fellows made their way across the 

wide street, Rudy looking for a taxi. But these are not 

so common in the neighbourhood of the docks at five 

o clock in the morning. The injured boy wasn’t doing 

very well, and they sat for a while on the steps of a 
house. 

Daylight was spreading, and Rudy had a chance to 

look his charge over. He wasn’t older than eighteen, 

and obviously was a Jew; he looked as if he were none 

too well fed, and his clothes had been worn for a long 

time, whether by him or a previous owner. His frayed 

shirt had no tic at the neck, and now with blood all 

over him, he was an unprepossessing charge. Rudy 

noted the smears of blood on his own dress coat, and 

realized that this adventure would add to the cost of 
high life. 

The little Jew was now able to talk, and began cast- 
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ing aspersions upon the ancestry of cops. Rudy wanted 
to know what the demonstrators had been trying to do, 
and was told that they had sought to stop the loading 
of the ship. 

“ You mean a strike? ” he asked. 

“ We were trying to call out the stevedores. You see, 
they’re taking munitions to the Spanish rebels.” 

The words did not explain much to Rudy Messer. 
He had read that fighting had broken out in Spain; 
he knew there was a government, and that others were 
trying to overthrow it; but that happened all the time 
in Spanish lands and elsewhere, and what did anybody 
in New York have to do with it? He asked the ques¬ 
tion, and the answer was: “ We’re trying to help a 
people’s government.” 

“ Are you a Spaniard? ” demanded Rudy; and the 
other replied that he was a Socialist; but still that ex¬ 
planation didn’t explain to an American-born youth, 
half-way through college. “ Is that a Socialist govern¬ 
ment? ” 

“ No, not a Socialist, but a people’s government, a 
democratic government; we can’t let the Fascists destroy 

“ I suppose I’m a dumb cluck,” said Rudy; “ but 
how do you think you can help the Spanish govern¬ 
ment by getting your head broke in New York ? ” 

“ The workers must protest; they are doing the same 
thing all over the world.” 

“ But what good does it do? ” 
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It lets other workers know what is going on, and 
what it means. It makes publicity.” 

“ But if publicity is what you want, why didn’t you 
stay and get arrested? ” 

A cruel question—though Rudy, in his innocence, 
had not meant it so. ‘‘I lost my nerve,” said the young 
chap. “ I’m ashamed of myself.” 

‘ You mean you should have stayed and let those 
cops kill you? ” Rudy was genuinely staggered. 

“Aren’t the workers getting killed in Spain?” 
countered the other. “ And they don’t run away.” 

“ Sometimes they do,” said Rudy—” at least I’ve 
read it in the papers.” 

“ Well, maybe sometimes, but they come back and 
fight another day.” 

He started to rise, as if to go back to the pier. Rudy 
couldn’t keep from laughing. “ Wait,” he said, hold¬ 
ing the other by the sleeve. “ There’ll be plenty more 
days. You get your head fixed now.” 


IV 

Where do you live? ” asked the young man in the 
c inner-jacket, after a while; the one in the ragged coat 
gave an address, a tenement neighbourhood not far 
away. I think I can walk now,” he said; but Rudy 
replied: “ Nonsense! You’ve got to have that head 
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sewed up. You might be real sick with such a wound.” 

He had decided to finish the job he had undertaken. 
There was something oddly appealing in this little 
“ kike ”—as Rudy called him privately. His name was 
Izzy Bloch, he said, and he had no job; he was getting 
some three dollars a week plus rent from the relief 
people, and lived in two tenement rooms with his old 
father, an unemployed buttonhole-maker, also on relief. 
And yet he cherished the notion that it was his duty to 
change the history of the world ! 

When Rudy expressed surprise, the other assumed a 
hurt expression, and said: “ You gotta have ideals.” 

“ Have you? ” said Rudy. Afterwards he gave 
thought to the question, and wasn’t sure just how he 
would formulate his ideals, if he had any. He wanted 
to have a good time in life; and of course that meant 
being clean, and well-dressed, and making himself 
agreeable; it meant meeting the right people, and being 
liked by them. Farther in the background was a de¬ 
termination to make a lot of money sometime; though 
he hadn’t yet got round to deciding how. Very cer¬ 
tainly he had never formed the ideal of changing the 
history of the world, or righting any of its manifold 
wrongs. J 

Rudy Messer, golden-haired, tall, and handsome ex¬ 
emplar of the Nordic race, looked upon this little 
“ Yid ”—varying his private description of him—as 
some kind of quaint museum specimen. There was a 
strong prejudice against Jews in the circles in which 
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Rudy moved, and he had shared it without giving it 
any thought. Now he was interested to question this 
one and see what he was really like. 

They sat there in the early morning light, stared at 

by working-men going to their jobs, and not bothering 

to explain their incongruous costumes and their bloody 

smears. Rudy demanded to know whether all the 

Socialists believed as Izzy did, or was this just a notion 

of his own. Izzy explained that while one worker 

couldn t do anything, all of them together could stop 

any war, and make the world over according to the 
ideals of justice. 

“ You mean like they did in Russia? ” said Rudy; \ 

and was puzzled to learn that Izzy didn’t approve of 

Russia, at least not altogether. Izzy was fastidious, it 

appeared; he objected to dictatorships and limitations 

qp Q m li b erty; he wanted to change the world by the 

politest and most considerate methods. Rudy thought, 

and had no hesitation in saying, that if he were in Izzy’s 

place, with no job and only three dollars plus per week, 

c would want things changed by any method that was 

quick. 

The same daylight which had enabled Rudy to in¬ 
spect Izzy’s undernourished figure and worn clothes 
had enabled Izzy to note Rudy’s impeccable evening 
costume, rosy cheeks, and delicate hands. Said he: 

“ That’s the way you rich all talk. You’re used to 
having your own way.” 

I m not rich,” Rudy hastened to assure him; and 
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the other replied : “ They all say that, too. Of course 
they could all be richer.” 

“ The little kike is shrewd,” thought Rudy to him¬ 
self; and his thoughts went on: “ They’re all that. 
They have to be, or how could they survive? ” 

“ A rich fellow comes into the radical movement,” 
continued the ragged philosopher, “ and he nearly 
always goes all the way to the left. He can’t bear to 
wait.” 

“ Would you like me to come into the radical move¬ 
ment? ” inquired the young man about town, amusing 
himself; and the other replied: “ You might, if you 
found out what’s going on.” 

“ What makes you think that? ” 

“ The way you stood up to those cops,” said Izzy; 
“ and the way you’re sitting here now, talking to me.” 

“ I better hurry up and get a taxi,” laughed the young 
man about town. 


v 

A corner drug-store opened up, and Rudy went to 
the telephone and called a cab. He took his charge to 
the nearest doctor’s surgery and had his scalp sewed up, 
and then took him to his home, and helped him up the 
many stairs, to a bare and dingy room with no carpet 
on the floor and not more than half a dozen pieces of 
furniture. 
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Lying on a cot was the elder Bloch, a prematurely 
aged man, obviously in the last stages of a wasting 
disease. He gave a cry when he saw his son, and 

struggled to a sitting position. Izzy said quickly: “It’s 

all right, Pop; the cops hit me, but it ain’t bad.” To 

prove it he walked by himself over to the old man, and 

sat on the side of the cot and told him what had hap- 
pencd. r 

They were both of them deeply moved; tears were 
running down the older man’s cheeks before the 
younger one finished his story. Rudy remembered what 
hc had heard somewhere, that these “ Yids ” had a 
strong family sentiment. “ I suppose they have to stick 
together, he reflected. “ They have a hell of a time.” 

Presently the older man was pouring out his gratitude 
or li y s kindness, and Rudy was embarrassed at re- 
ccivmg more praise than he had earned. He discovered 
that this unemployed buttonhole-maker was a man of 
sensi ity, his strained and haggard features gave him 
a sort of saintly aspect, and the words he used, though 
spoken with a foreign accent, gave the impression of 

“ ideals”' ° ne C ° Uld SCC WhcrC Izz y had K ot his 

Rudy insisted that what he had done wasn’t very 
much; but the other saw the blood on his clothes, and 
was as much distressed by this as by his son’s wounds; 
he said they had something which might take off the 
spots, and insisted that it be used quickly. He made 
U y take off his coat, and, ill and coughing as he was, 
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he sat up and worked at a cleaning job, and was un¬ 
happy because it was not entirely successful. 

Izzy explained that Rudy didn’t understand the 
struggle now going on in Spain, or the picketing which 
the Socialists had been doing. That started “ Pop ” on 
an explanation. He was an old “ comrade,” he said, 
and had been in jail in Poland before the war; bloody 
heads were no new phenomenon to him. He had been 
active in the party in New York before his health broke 
down, and only his kindness and tact kept him from 
giving his young visitor a complete exposition of the 
theory of the class struggle. 

A large yawn took possession of Rudy’s features, and 
although he politely covered it with his hand, the old 
man saw it. “ You are tired ! ” he exclaimed. 

“ It’s been more than twenty-four hours since I slept,” 
explained the other. “ I must be getting home.” But 
his home was a long way off, and he suddenly realized 
that his evening clothes would look rather queer in 
broad daylight. “ I’ll have to get another taxi,” he 
said. 

‘‘Why don’t you sleep here?” suggested Izzy 
timidly. “ There’s a big bed in the other room. It 
don’t look so good, but there ain’t any bugs in it.” 

Rudy inspected the bed, which was in a “ dark ” 
bedroom, in the technical sense—that is, it had no 
window. The youth was not familiar with housing 
statistics, and did not know that there were two 
hundred thousand such rooms in New York tenements. 
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Izzy lighted the gas-jet, and Rudy saw that the bed had 

no sheets, only a couple of dingy grey blankets, used for 

many years without washing. It was not inviting, but 

he was really tired and also polite; so he said: “ You 

need rest as much as I do. I’ll sleep on one half if you 
sleep on the other.” 

So they setded it. Rudy was young, and he had 
managed by now to get Marie Prince out of his mind 
and his body. He took off his patent-leather pumps 
and his black trousers with the braid down the sides, 
and in a minute or two was dead to die world. 



vi 

^ ^ funny sensation when he opened his eyes, in that 

j dark hole with a stuffy smell, and somebody alongside 

* hlm who was twitching and moaning. He had to take 
^a minute to recall what had happened. Then he lay 
listening to Izzy having a nightmare; he tried to get 
up without disturbing his friend, but the other woke 
up with a yell, being chased by a whole squad of New 
York City’s “ Finest,” each with a night-stick in one 
hand and an automatic in the other. 

For Izzy and his wound it was the painful morning 
after; the time which tries the souls of heroes and 
martyrs. The youngster did quite a lot of groaning; 
and poor old Joseph, the father, was frightened, and 
made lamentations. Rudy realized that he was among 
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a people who expressed their emotions; his Aryan ideas 
of dignity and self-restraint were offended—and yet at 
the same time he was interested and amused. There 
were a million or two of Jews in New York, and it was 
worth while to know about them. 

The toilet was outside in the hall, and also the sink 
with the running water. Rudy insisted on getting a 
pailful, since his two hosts were unfit for service. 
When he discovered that there was no milk for the 
coffee, he put on his dress-clothes and went downstairs, 
and came back with groceries enough to last a couple 
of half-starved “ reliefers ” for a week. In short, he 
played the part of Van Bibber to the end of the chapter, 
and the gratitude of his new friends sounded like one 
of the psalms of David. 

The bundle of potato chips which made part of the 
breakfast had come in a little oiled paper package bear¬ 
ing the legend, “ Messer & Sons Products.” Rudy 
pointed to this, and said with a smile: “ We’re helping 
along the family business.” Messer was his uncle, he 
explained, and the sons were two cousins. “ I’m work¬ 
ing for the firm. That’s how I’m earning my keep 
during the summer months.” 

“ You’re not working very hard to-day,” said Izzy 
—who couldn’t conceal his suspicions of the idle rich, 
even while he was eating their potato chips. 

“ It’s all right,” smiled the other. “ I’m working 
on commission, so if I loaf, it’s my own funeral. I 
was silly enough to get interested in a girl, and I spent 
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enough last night to keep me broke for a month.” 
He wouldn t have talked about his private affairs ex¬ 
cept that the other two had set the bad example. 

Can one make so much money selling potato 
chips? asked old Joseph, with a slight hint of hope¬ 
fulness in his tone. 


“ Thc y ma ke all kinds of food products,” replied 
Rudy. “ They have a big factory up in Yorkvillc— 
where the good Germans live—and they make every¬ 
thing that good Germans eat.” 


Ah, then they make plenty money! ” 

There s a big spread between the cost of die 
materials and the prices you pay for their products; 
but it isn’t all profit by any means. It’s a competitive 
usiness, and a lot of money is spent on advertising 
and selling. They have a dozen agents travelling 
around in cars, drumming up trade, and keeping die 
customers from forgetting them.” 

“Ah, the wastes of capitalism!” exclaimed the 
c cr Jew. All that will be abolished when produc¬ 
tion and distribution are organized.” 

d ^ or k eavcns sake don’t organize me! ” replied 

u y* How else could my uncle provide me a 

gendemanly way to earn money during my summer 
vacation? ” J 



CHAPTER THREE 


THE FAMILY 

I 

Rudy called a taxi, and got safely back to the little 
apartment which he shared with a fellow student. 
This friend was out in the country, trying to per¬ 
suade the wives of farmers to purchase a set of “ Great 
American Orations,” beautifully bound in red or 
green cloth, according to taste. So Rudy didn’t have 
to make explanations; only to get a bath and a shave, 
and don a clean linen suit. He had an engagement 
to dine at the home of his Uncle Hermann that 
evening. 

The home of the Messer family was in the East 
Eighties, a neighbourhood which had been fashionable 
a generation ago, but had long since surrendered to the 
lower classes. On one side of the Messers was a 
tailor’s shop, and on the other what had been a speak¬ 
easy and was now a cafe. But old Hermann was 
stubborn; his house was convenient to his business; it 
was roomy, and all his belongings had been in the 
same place since he was a boy; his friends knew where 
he was, and also who he was. 

34 
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Every Thursday die family assembled for dinner, 
and afterwards the men retired to the library and 
smoked and discussed the problems of die business: 
the state of the Heinzelmann account, the possibilities 
of a new variety of pickles, the demand of the men 
in the packing-room for a rise. This was known as 
the conference ’; the old man insisted upon it, and 
in the course of the years it had become a sort of 
ritual. Rudy was one of three nephews who attended, 
and were assumed to take it as both a duty and an 
honour. He reported on what die customers were 
saying, he brought new ideas, if he could pick up any, 
and he prepared himself for the responsibilities of an 
cxccudvc position which would be his when he was 
through at Columbia. 

At the dinner-table, Papa Messer took the head, 
and insisted on carving and serving in the old style: 
no new-fangled stuff in his family if he could help it. 
The food was put on the tabic in big dishes and 
passed about by the diners; there was plenty of it, 
solid and substantial German food, with sauces sweet 
and sour; smoked and preserved meats, sausages—all 
die products of Messer & Sons, who knew what they 
were putdng up, and proved their faith in it. There 
were thick dumplings, and stuffings for fish and fowl, 
and plenty of wine and beer to wash it all down. 

As a result of this diet, old Hermann Messer was 
heavy and hearty; his cheeks were beginning to sag, 
and his hair was coming out, but his appetite never 
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failed. He talked a great deal about the food, and 
pressed it eagerly upon his guests, with many jokes 
which his family knew by heart. If the guests were 
Germans he urged them to preserve the glory of the 
Fatherland; if they were Americans he told them the 
Germans were going to conquer the world because of 
their superior appetites^ 

At Hermann’s right sat the oldest son, Friedrich, 
called Fritz. He was six years older than his cousin 
Rudy, and already he was married, and had contri¬ 
buted three new members to the blond Aryan race. 
The family was in the Catskills, and Fritz motored 
down several days each week to business. He was a 
practical-minded man, and knew what he believed 
about everything; he believed first of all in the Messer 
business, and was gradually taking the burdens of it 
from his father’s shoulders. 

Opposite him sat the younger brother, Ernie, who 
had been the playboy of the family, belonging to the 
bowling club, and also the schuetzenverein; now he 
had become absorbed in what was going on in Ger¬ 
many, and had joined the local “ Brown House,” to 
help the cause of his ancestors. Ernie was an aviator, 
with his own plane, and when he came to the “ con¬ 
ference ” it might be from Bar Harbour, or the 
Thousand Islands, or wherever his girl was visiting. 

Rudy sat next to Ernie, and opposite him sat Anna, 
the daughter of the household. Like all the Messers, 
she was good-looking, with bright complexion and 
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blue eyes, and hair the colour of freshly pulled 
molasses taffy. She was a year younger than Rudy, but 
considered herself wiser in the w'ays of the world, and 
gave him maternal advice. She was cool, and utterly 
self-contained; knowing that the men raved about her, 
and letting them do it. 


ii 

So, Rudy, ’ said Cousin Anna, “ you didn’t get 

very far with Marie Prince! ” It was the kind of 

remark that Anna would make—and then no more; 

just her quiet smile, mocking, but not too unkindly; 

a worldly-wise and subtle smile, that left him to make 

what he could of it. Marie had told her—but had 

she told her everything? It might be; with these 

modern girls you could never be sure. They were in 

league against the men—an association of gold- 
diggers. 

“You remember what I told you, Rudy? Good 
looks are all right to win them, but it takes money 
to hold them! ” Yes, Rudy remembered; but he 
found something offensive in the mention of it now. 
It was bad enough for Marie to be a “ bitch,” but it 
was worse to tell his cousin about it, and for the two 
of them to make a joke of it. 

How much experience was there behind that polite 
sophistication of his cousin? How far did she go 
with the rich young bloods who took her about? It 
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was one of the things Rudy was left to guess about. 
Just now Anna was engaged to a visiting German 
official, a person with a monocle in one eye, a duel¬ 
ling-scar on his cheek, and a “ von ” before his name. 
No doubt she would be on her best behaviour, and 
would keep things to herself more than ever. 

“ Rudy been getting his heart broken again? ” asked 
Ernie; and they all laughed, in their loud and hearty 
fashion. It made Rudy hot, but to let them know it 
would only make them laugh louder. They did not 
mean to be unkind, at least, not too unkind; it was 
just that they were insensitive, and did not realize 
particular degrees of unkindness. Rudy had learned 
that long ago, and drawn back from it. 

“ It pleases the girls to think that a fellow’s heart 
is broken,” he said, casually, and kept his eyes upon 
his cousin Anna, returning her cool smile. She too 
should have something to speculate about—and to 
discuss with her gay little friend Marie! 

“ Ach, you young people, what tilings you say about 
love! ” exclaimed Aunt Gretchen, sitting at the foot 
of the table, presiding over a large platter of steaming 
noodles. Rudy exchanged another smile with his girl 
cousin, and this time it was one of understanding. 
Whoever might guess what they were talking about, 
it would not be the old-fashioned and trusting haus- 
frau of the Messer family. If the boys and the girls 
no longer understood each other, neither did the old 
and the young! 
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III 

Rudy s father had been Hermann Messer’s youngest 
brother, and had died in the influenza epidemic 
following the world war. Hermann had been the 
executor of the estate—not a very large one, and it 
had been further reduced by the inflation in Germany, 
and by two spells of hard times in the United States. 
Old Hermann had done his best, but that was not 
very good. A few shares of stock in the family con¬ 
cern brought enough to take Rudy through college. 

Ten years after she had become a widow, the mother 
had planned to remarry. She had been driving with 
her fiance at night, and the car had gone off the road, 
and both had been fatally injured. Then Rudy had 
lived with his relatives until he started at Columbia 
and got himself lodgings near the college. 

All his life that he could remember Rudy had been 
a poor relation,” and this had meant more to him 
than any of his relatives would ever understand. The 
Messers were generous, and kind in their crude way; 
when they hurt him it was without meaning to, or 
knowing that they had done so. Automatically the 
fact of poverty put Rudy in a different position, and 
made necessary a different life; how could he fail to 
understand that? Fritz and Ernie and Anna could 
have cars to drive when they were young; but Rudy 
would have to borrow one of their cars—at least, 
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until he needed one for business, and then he was 
considered to be extravagent if he drove it for pleasure. 
Ernie could sport a plane, but Rudy would never learn 
to fly it. 

One could manage to do without luxuries; but there 
were other things not so easy to tolerate. The fact 
that you were poor put upon you a subtle stamp of 
inferiority in the eyes of persons who placed so much 
value upon money as did all the Messers. It entitled 
them to make criticisms, and suggestions which were 
almost commands. When Ernie bought a suit of 
clothes and decided that he did not like the pattern, 
he gave it to Rudy; and great would have been the 
offence if Rudy had decided that he didn’t like the 
pattern. Rudy would be taken along on a trip because 
he was a member of the family; but then he would 
be expected to run errands, and be told what to do. 
He would be invited to a dance, again because of 
family solidarity; but then he would be expected to 
pay by dancing with some girl who was too fat or 
too dull for the others. | „ 

There were a lot of Messer uncles and aunts and 
cousins, and it seemed to Rudy they were all alike. 
They were hearty and stolid people, one and all living 
in material things. Good food and drink, good homes 
and good bank accounts, these were what they cared 
for and talked about. If you had these things, you 
were an important person, and if you did not have 
them you were an object of charity. They were kind 
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to Rudy, but it was because he was young, and they 
expected him to get out and “ make good ” at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Messer & Sons was a fortress of this materialism; 
a good business, the whole clan agreed, and its owners 
were looked up to with a mixture of reverence and 
envy. Hard times had shaken it, but not brought it 
down; people would always cat, and the Germans of 
Yorkville and Jersey City and Hoboken and Wee- 
hawken would eat the kind of things which Messer 
& Sons knew how to prepare. 

They had a smoothly running machine for market- 
ing goods and collecting money, and they watched it 
with undeviating attention. They loved everything 
about it, and paid exact and due regard to every per¬ 
son who contributed to its welfare. Each of the 
executives was invited to dinner once a year, no matter 
how dull his wife might be, and how cruelly she 
would be laughed at afterwards; the big customers 
were courted and flattered, and the employees received 
a bonus each Christmas, and a picnic each Fourth of 
July. Every smallest detail of that business was im¬ 
portant, and mixed pickles and pigs’ feet and sauer¬ 
kraut and anchovies and potato salad and herrings 
and zwciback were not merely things to eat, but things 
to talk about and take seriously. 
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Anna Messer was twenty-one, fair and blooming, 
and one of the “catches” of the German colony. 
She affected die manner of a princess; but was she 
really any less a materialist dian her portly and crude 
old father? Rudy*had seen her debut party, and the 
elaborate preparations; the delicate and filmy costumes 
spread out on the bed, the masses of hot-house flowers, 
the tons of food, the bells ringing all day and the 
servants rushing about. Did Anna ever cease to re¬ 
member that it was Messer & Sons Products which 
made all this glory possible? She'surely did not; and 
when she gave her poor cousin sound advice, it was 
to use his good looks to get himself a wife who would 
some day own such a family fortress, and be able to 
afford his daughters the right sort of debut. When 
Anna wished to do him a kindness, she would intro¬ 
duce him to such girls, and put him in a light 
where his orphaned condition would not be too 
repellent. 

Rudy had never formulated any of these thoughts; 
they lay deep in his mind, and indeed were feelings 
rather than thoughts. They had caused him long ago 
to cease asking favours of his cousins, and never let 
them know when his feelings were hurt. He knew 
that the family would never change; they were an 
army, and defended their fortress against all comers. 
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He learned to be polite and friendly and keep his 
troubles to himself. 

He was going to college, and there learning about 
other matters than foods and their markets. Uncle 
Hermann, from his point of view, had been right in 
telling his nephew that it would do him no good to 
spend four years at Columbia; but Rudy had begged 
and insisted, and had his way, with the result that half 
without realizing it, he was losing his sense of oneness 
with the business. It was becoming harder for him to 
be interested in what die customers said, whether it was 
co mpliment or comp laint; he was debating in his mind 
whether he was going to become a lawyer, or a news¬ 
paper man, or perhaps an explorer—any one of the 
interesting things he was reading about in books. 
Maybe the girl he found for himself wouldn’t own a 
food factory, nor yet a brewery nor a department store, 
but at least she wouldn’t need to be a “ bitch ”! 

• 


V 

Here was this family, safe in its fortress, relaxed and 
at ease; feeding heartily, and meantime expressing con¬ 
tentment, making remarks which were not much more 
than grunts of satisfaction. But let something happen 
to disturb them in their property sense, and the meal¬ 
time sounds would change in tone and temper. 

Fxitz had been talking with one of the superintend- 
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cnts, who had remarked upon the state of mind of the 
employees. There was a presidential election on the 
way, and already at the end of August the campaign 
had prematurely come to life. Everybody was talking 
politics instead of minding his own legitimate business. 
A disturber of the peace by the name of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt had stirred up the masses by threats against 
the property interests of the country. The superintend¬ 
ent reported that the men, and even the women, were 
seventy-five per cent for this dangerous President—and 
in spite of the fact that they were most of them good 
Germans, and therefore Republicans. 

“ There are no more good Germans in America,” 
said old Hermann, mournfully. 

“ What can you expect, with a Communist presi¬ 
dent? ” demanded Anna. 

“ It has been well established,” said Ernie, “ that 
he’s a tool of the Jew-pigs.” 

Despite the fact that anger pours an excess of 
adrenalin into the blood-stream, and gready retards 
digestion, they continued to discuss the incendiary 
Chief Executive of their adopted country. They hated 
him, and they expressed their hatred in vivid language. 
He was a Socialist, a Bolshevik, an Anarchist all at 
once; he was an atheist, a Judas, a nigger-lover, a Jew- 
kisser; they accused him of adultery, and the men 
hinted at darker things, which could not be said in the 
presence of ladies. In all this the Messer family were 
in no way unique; they were simply the rich of 
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America, talking as the rich of America talked in the 
autumn of 1936. 

Their superintendent had put it up to them: what 
were they going to do to control the political attitude 
of the employees? The subject was to occupy the 
thoughts of Messer & Sons for many weeks. Mani¬ 
festly, they could not let Roosevelt have those votes; the 
workers must be made to understand that if he was 
re-elected, there would be no more jobs for anybody in 
America. “ But we’ll have to be careful,” said wise 
old Hermann. “ They arc threatening to prosecute 
employers who intimidate voters.” 

Rudy didn’t know much about politics; he thought 
of it as a tiresome subject, of which his elders were 
willing to assume the burden, and he was willing to 
let them. But one could not help having the atmo¬ 
sphere of the campaign soak as it were through one’s 
skin. Rudy had got the impression that “ F. D. R.” 
was feeding the unemployed—and what did the rich 
people want, to let the poor devils starve to death? 
Roosevelt certainly had a nice smile, and was pleasanter 
to hear over the radio than most of his opponents. But 
Rudy knew better than to whisper such traitorous 
thoughts at the dinner-table of his family 1 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THE MEETING 

I 

For two days Rudy lived an exemplary life. His 
conscience troubled him, as well as his pocket-book. 
All day he drove from one suburban town to another, 
singing the praises of the Messer products; and when 
he came home in the evenings he read a mystery novel 
from the lending library at three cents a day. Litera¬ 
ture is a cheap form of recreation, and blessed are they 
who have learned to enjoy it. 

But Sunday is a hard day for a youth in the summer¬ 
time, when all his friends are in the country. Rudy’s 
room-mate had been expected back, but didn’t show 
up; the mystery in the novel had been solved, and the 
lending library was closed. Towards evening Rudy 
found himself thinking over the girls he knew. One 
was too talkative, another too quiet; one was too easy, 
another too difficult. The truth was that even while 
he hated Marie, he was in love with the memory of her, 
and the wound to his pride would not heal. 
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The telephone rang, and there was a hesitating voice 
with a trace of foreign accent: “ Good evening, Mr. 
Messer.” 

“ Good evening. Who is this? ” 

“ It’s me—Izzy Bloch.” 

“ Oh, Izzy. How are you getting along? ” 

“ My head is getting all right, Mr. Messer.” 

” You don’t need to mister me, Izzy. My name’s 
Rudy.” 

“ Thank you. What I called up for, Comrade Rudy, 
was to tell you that we arc having a meeting this 
evening.” 

“ Who is having it? ” 

The party, Comrade Rudy. There will be speakers 
to tell what is going on in Spain. I thought perhaps 
you might like to come along.” 

If Izzy had been five minutes later, Rudy might have 
got his thoughts centred upon one of those girls, some¬ 
where out in the country. As it was, he thought it 
might not be too boring to hear about Spain, and 
incidentally see what a Socialist meeting was like. 
“ All right,” he said. “ I’ll meet you early, and we’ll 
have something to eat.” 

I don’t like to do that, Comrade Rudy. You have 
already spent too much on feeding this family.” 

That’s all right, Izzy; if you hadn’t called I’d have 
spent more on somebody not so worthy.” 

Well, if it won’t be an expensive place-” 

It won’t be the Golden Shell Night-club, and you 
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won’t have to wear a white tie, if that’s what is bother 
ing you.” 

“ I haven’t got any tie, Comrade Rudy.” 


11 

The meeting was in a little hall in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Union Square. Some two or three hundred 
people attended, most of them workers wearing the 
clothes in which they worked. They were quite 
average-looking persons, but Rudy’s suspicious eye was 
caught by several types with which he had been made 
familiar by cartoons in the Saturday Evening Post; 
earnest-looking young men with horn-rimmed spec¬ 
tacles and hair worn long, accompanied by girls, also 
with spectacles, and hair worn short; one or two older 
men with the hair on their faces, and serious ladies with 
square-toed shoes. These became the whole audience 
to him, and he decided that it was not an amusing 
audience, but drab and depressing. 

The young chairman was a teacher, earnest and 
erudite, using long phrases which Rudy had never 
heard before. But he introduced a marine engineer 
whose vessel had been at Barcelona at the outbreak of 
the revolt, and who gave an interesting story of events. 
The leaders of the uprising had been the army officers, 
he said, and their troops had followed them because 
that is what troops arc trained to do. At a signal they 
rose all over Spain, and seized the arsenals, the muni- 
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tion factories, and the government buildings. 

1 hey did not succeed in Barcelona, because it is an 
industrial city, and when the alarm was given the 
W'orkers poured from the factories and built barricades 
in the streets. They had been almost entirely unarmed; 
a few revolvers and shotguns, and for the rest such 
implements as workers have—axes and crowbars and 
spades, scythes and reaping hooks, knives, clubs, and 
paving-stones. So armed, they charged machine-guns 
—and what is more they took them, and turned them 
upon their enemies. Within a few hours the city was 
in the hands of the workers’ organizations, die troops 
W'cre shut up in dicir barracks, and many of the officers 
were dead. 

There had been atrocities, the speaker admitted; 
there always were in civil wars, and especially after 
generations and centuries of oppression. When the 
rebels took Badajoz, they shut fifteen hundred workers 
and their leaders in the bull-ring and mowed them 
down with machine-guns. In Barcelona the officers 
who led the rebellion were hunted like rats from house 
to house, and shot where they were caught. 

But the atrocities by the workers had been cx- 
aggerated by the capitalist press of the world; this too 
was something that happened when die people were 
defending themselves. It was not true, declared the 
speaker, that priests and nuns were killed wholesale. 
Where churches were burned, it was because they had 
been made into arsenals, and used as fortresses. The 

D 
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story, widely printed in America, about nuns being 
stripped naked on the streets of Barcelona, was due to 
a mistranslation of die statement that the nuns had been 
searched. There was reason enough for doing diis, for 
many of the priests and nuns had been walking 
treasuries, with paper money and jewels hidden in their 
robes. The Bishop of Jacn had been intercepted on his 
way out of the country with several million pesetas in 
government bonds; and of course those bonds were to 
have been sold in Paris, and the money used to buy 
munitions for the Fascists. 


ill 

This speaker had not merely watched the outbreak 
of the rebellion, but he had studied its causes, and 
undertook to explain them. To understand such a 
struggle, you had to know the economic forces under¬ 
lying it. Nearly half the land of Spain belonged to the 
Catholic Church, and the income from it went to keep 
a horde of parasites, who taught the women and 
children superstition, and had kept Spain a backward 
land ever since the days of the Inquisition. Most of the 
remaining land belonged to landlords, many of whom 
lived abroad upon the sweated labour of the peasants. 
Landless workers earned as low as nine cents a day; 
and the workers of the city were nearly as badly off— 
the speaker had seen three married couples living in 
one room not more than ten feet square. 
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Against such conditions the people had been fighting 
for centuries. Of late years they had done what 
American conservatives all advised; they had trusted to 
evolution, not revolution, to ballots, not bullets; their 
political parties had united and elected a majority of 
the parliament. It was false to say, as most accounts 
in newspapers did, that the government of Spain was a 
“ Red ” government; there had not been a single Com- 
Jiunist nor Socialist in that government; it had been 
about what the “ New Deal ” government of the 

United States was, and had tried to pass much the same 
sort of measures. 


But the landlords and aristocrats of Spain, and the 

higher prelates of the Church, could not endure to see 

the power pass from their hands; they were no more 

willing to surrender their privileges to legislative action 

than they would have been to physical force. The 

result had been an attempt at counter-revolution, 

backed by all the reactionary elements in the country, 

and now by those of the whole world. The people of 

Spain were with the government, and no one knew it 

better than the Fascist leaders; that was why they were 

relying upon Moorish hired fighters. The Christian 

religion being defended and preserved by Moham¬ 
medans 1 ; 


IV 

The second speaker was a woman official of a 
garment-workers’ union. The task assigned her by the 
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chairman was to explain the world meaning of this war 
—no small task for a small woman. She was pale and 
serious-looking, wore glasses, and was wholly lacking 
in sex appeal, so Rudy decided. She talked in a matter- 
of-fact way, without any flights of oratory; but he was 
soon brought to realize that she knew her stuff. 

The process of competition was one in which the big 
fellows ate up the little ones; it was obvious, said the 
woman, that this process must break down when the last 
little one had been eaten. The rich now got so much, 
and the poor so little, that the latter could no longer 
purchase the products of industry, and that was a “ de¬ 
pression.” Big business was driven out to seek foreign 
markets, and that made war in the modern world. 

7 A 

It also made Fascism, asserted the speaker; the last 
stage of capitalism, before it collapsed from its internal 
contradictions. When the capitalists could no longer 
provide jobs for their workers, and saw them on the 
point of revolting and seizing the industries, they 
■ abolished democracy and set up a dictatorship, to sup¬ 
press the workers at home and seize colonies and trade 
advantages abroad. Fascism had been defined as 
! “ capitalism plus murder.” 

The Fascist dictatorships had developed a technique, 
now plainly visible in action. They started propaganda 
in other countries, and supplied money and ideas to 
Fascist groups; a revolt was started, and arms and 
“ volunteers ” were sent to set up another Fascist state. 
Such was the meaning of Spain; and as soon as that job 
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was finished, the technique would be applied to Czecho¬ 
slovakia. Next it would be the turn of Belgium, 
France, Holland, Switzerland. One by one the demo¬ 
cratic nations would be undermined. 

The speaker insisted that Fascism was forced to be 
predatory, by its nature, as much so as a Bengal tiger; 
it had no other way to survive. In Germanj, Italy,juid 
Japan the whole surplus revenue was going into war 
preparations; they had solved their unemployment 
problem that way, and if they stopped arming, there 
would be starvation and chaos. The. very^process of 
arming_made_warjnevitablc^ there came a point when 
you were ready and then you must fight. If not, you 
would start downhill—for nothing got out of date more 
quickly than an aeroplane or a tank. To delay to fight 
was to admit the failure of your programme. 


V 

Izzy Bloch, zealous little propagandist, had brought 
his new friend here to convert him; Rudy, knowing 
that, had been amused. Through the speaking the 
little Jew had been on the edge of his scat with eager¬ 
ness; he would applaud at every plausible moment, and 
now and then would nudge Rudy’s elbow and whisper, 

You see! ” or “ That’s true! ” Sometimes it was 

true, but Rudy wished that Izzy would let him discover 
it for himself. 

The chairman announced that the speakers would 
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be glad to answer questions. This was a new idea to 
Rudy, and had the effect of rousing him, just when he 
was beginning to be wearied by too many new and 
disturbing ideas. Speakers must be sure indeed of their 
position when they undertook to answer any question 
that anybody could ask. He watched to see how this 
adventure would turn out. 

Many questions were asked, and answered promptly. 
Interesting discussions arose; evidently there were 
diverse opinions in the audience. It transpired that 
Soviet Russia was a subject of violent controversy. One 
man wanted to know what part Russia was taking in 
die Spanish fighting; anodier asked, was Russia not a 
dictatorship, and how was that any better than 
Germany and Italy? There was laughter and applause, 
and some groans at unpopular questions. 

This went on for an hour or more, and Rudy no 
longer found it a drab and depressing audience. He 
would turn and look at each man or woman who rose 
to speak; being surprised to see poor and commonplace 
appearing persons display familiarity with complicated 
questions of world affairs, which he had supposed only 
college professors would know about. He could under¬ 
stand that two working people of superior minds might 
be able to deliver a set address, after perhaps learning 
it by heart; but that a whole audience should engage 
in discussions of such matters—this discovery worked 
a small revolution in the mind of a young gentleman 
on his way through Columbia. 
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Humiliating to discover how much more they knew 
than he did ! Geography, for example; Rudy had been 
a slack student of this subject as a boy, and had never 
made up for it. In history and literature classes he 
heard about hundreds of places—rivers, cities, moun¬ 
tains, scenes of battles and peace conferences and what 
not; but it never occurred to him to look these places 
up on a map. He knew that Spain stuck out like a 
knob on the end of Europe; but Barcelona, for example 
—was it on the Mediterranean or on the North Sea? 
He wouldn’t have known the answer. Morocco? He 
had a vague idea that it lay somewhere near the Suez 
Canal. Even had he wanted to speak here, he wouldn’t 
have dared 1 


VI 

Across the aisle from Rudy sat an attractive-looking 
young fellow with wavy black hair, red lips and cheeks, 
and a warm, expressive face. Presently he asked a 
question about the various political parties and the 
positions they had taken in the Barcelona crisis. The 
marine engineer admitted that he did not know, and 
the questioner then gave some information. “ That is 
Giuseppe Daniele,” whispered Izzy; allowing for his 
friend s ignorance, he added : “ He’s an Anarchist.” 

Rudy’s interest was stirred. He was past the stage 
of education where he took it for granted that Anarch¬ 
ists all threw bombs; but he had the idea that they were 


<< 
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violent and dangerous men, also that they wore a lot 
of hair on their faces. This young Italian’s face was 
smooth, and had a sort of ardent look, as if he were a 
poet or a painter. He had with him a sweet and gentle¬ 
looking woman, whom Rudy had noticed before she 
took her scat; he wondered if she was an Anarchist too. 

He wondered about many of these persons, one after 
another; what sort of lives did they live, and how did 
they come to know so much? Most of them were 
Socialists, and he knew a little about them. He had 
unlearned the old notion that Socialists believed in 
dividing up; rather they wanted the government to 
own everything and run it; and what a fine mess that 
would make! 

One thing he had got firmly fixed in his mind, that 
Socialists were the soreheads and the misfits. They 
had been beaten in the struggle for existence, and now 
wanted to upset the game and start over, after changing 
the rules in their own favour. Of course they couldn't 
succeed, and it was foolish to encourage them, or waste 
time on them; they were better dead than alive, and thc» 
quicker nature worked her way, the better. 

So Rudy had been taught in high school and college: 
not in such crude words, but by implication; the atmo¬ 
sphere and tone pervading all the teaching, not merely 
of politics and economics, but of history, literature, 
ethics, the whole of life. There is a superior class, and 
by virtue of your going to college you are destined to 
belong to it. You must be kind, and you may be sorry, 
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but you must understand that the laws of nature cannot 
be changed, nor those of human nature. The fit 
survive, and must, and will; business is governed by the 
law of supply and demand, and politics and history arc 
governed by the universal selfishness of the human 
animal—dog eat dog and the devil take the hindmost, 
not merely on the Stock Exchange, but in the council 
halls where the nations meet, and the battle-fields where 
issues are finally settled. 

Such was Rudy’s training, and such was his mind. 
And now he realized that he was committing an 
injudicious action in letting himself get interested in 
Socialists. It was not merely that he would do himself 
no good and possibly get some parasites attached to his 
life. It was that he would be encouraging false hopes; 
leading poor devils to believe they could succeed in 
crazy efforts to change the nature of the universe. In 
many ways this universe was unsatisfactory, and it was 
easy for idealists and dreamers to suggest improve¬ 
ments; but since you couldn’t make them work, why 
waste efforts in trying? If people were misfits and 
failures, why not let them depart peacefully from the 
scene of life, instead of tying them to you by sympathy 

and attempts at friendship? 1 

Thus Rudy Messer, in the spirit of a Columbia 
college fraternity—while at the same time he was being 
forced to admire the readiness of mind of the two 
speakers, and the sensible-seeming things they said! 
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The meeting came to an end; and straightway Izzy, 
the zealot, wanted to know what progress he had made 
with his proselyting. Before they were out of their 
seats he started: “ Well, what did you think of it? ” 
Rudy, hiding a guilty conscience, answered with a 
smile, “ We shall have a lot to argue about,” and rose 
to depart. 

At the same time the young Anarchist stepped into 
the aisle. That brought them face to face, and the 
Italian smiled pleasantly, as if he had been watching 
Rudy, and knew that Rudy had been watching him. 
Behind Rudy came Izzy, the voluble, who said: 
“ Hello, Comrade Giuseppe.” Then, without as¬ 
certaining whether his fashionable friend would care 
to extend his acquaintance, he said: “ Comrade Giu¬ 
seppe, this is my friend, Mr. Messer.” 

“ Pleased to meet you, Mr. Messer,” said the other. 
He held out his hand and gave Rudy a clasp which 
seemed to be saying: “ Welcome into the radical 
movement I ” 

Rudy’s forefathers had come from the northern part 
of Europe, where there are deep fprests and heavy fogs, 
and sunshine is a rarity; therefore his skin was white 
and his eyes were pale and his hair was golden. Gui- 
seppe’s forefathers had come from the other side of the 
Alps, where the sun is fiery; therefore his eyes and hair 
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were black, and his skin an olive brown. There had 
been wars between these two races, but now they met 
in a neutral land, and as they looked each other over, 
they saw health, and frankness, and the appearance of 
intelligence, and each was pleased. 

“ my wife, Teresa,” said Giuseppe. 

“So Anarchists get married ! U was Rudy’s swift 
thought. Then he wondered whether Anarchist wives 
shook hands when introduced. “ How do you do, Mr. 
Messer? said the girl, shyly; and Rudy discovered that 
Italian Anarchist wives were like other Italian wives, 

they did not say much, but let their great and splendid 
husbands shine. 

“An interesting meeting, don’t you think? ” said 
Giuseppe Danielc. 

“ I found it so,” admitted Rudy. 

I brought him in the hope of making a Socialist out 
of him,” piped in Izzy. 

“ Did you succeed? ” 

* ^ on 1 know yet. He’s going to tell me.” 

Well, after you’ve had a fair chance, let me have 
one, and see if I can’t make an Anarchist out of him.” 

Rudy thought, in surprise: “ They call themselves 
Anarchists! ” To him the name had been a term of 
reproach, and it was hard to realize that a man would 
say, “I am an Anarchist,” just as casually as Rudy 
would have said, "lama junior at Columbia.” 

They were moving down the aisle, along with the 
audience. “ See you to-morrow, Giuseppe,” said Izzy; 
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and then explained to Rudy: “ We are both delegates 
on the Workers’ Committee against Fascism.” 

“ I thought Anarchists and Socialists disagreed about 
things,” ventured Rudy, out of his limited information. 

“ We have plenty to argue about,” said the little Jew; 
“ but not about Fascism, and not about Spain. We 
have got a united front now.” 

“ Bring Mr. Messer to the conference,” said the 
Italian, “ and let him see how workers can learn to 
co-operate. Would you like to come, Comrade 
Messer? ” 

“ Maybe so,” said Rudy—and wondered whether 
he should add, “ Comrade Giuseppe.” Certainly they 
were rushing things! The Anarchists were as bad as 
the Socialists; both so completely convinced that they 
had the true gospel. 

Rudy, according to the Columbia teachings, had to 
be convinced that both were victims of delusion; also 
that they were failures, soreheads, and misfits. Izzy 
Bloch, living on relief money, might be put into such 
a category; but somehow it didn’t seem to fit either 
Giuseppe or his pretty wife. The youth wore a soft 
grey shirt, open at the throat, and without a tie; but 
Rudy got the impression that this was defiance, or else 
hygiene, not poverty. Giuseppe was a union printer, 
Izzy remarked; and certainly he gave the feeling that 
he knew what he wanted out of life, and was getting 
some of it. 

They had come to the door of the hall, where their 
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ways parted. “ Hope to meet you again, Mr. Messer,” 
said Giuseppe; then he shook hands with Izzy—a 
warm handshake, as if they were making up for years 
of controversy. Or perhaps they were forming a united 
front against their newly found victim! 

Rudy, American of the leisure class, young and 
irreverent, was always having jokes pop into his head; 
and it happened now. “ Giuseppe and Jewizzy! ” 
thought he. This gave him great delight, but he with¬ 
held it, not being sure how it would be received. He 
had to know the Jews better before he realized that they 
tell,more jokes about themselves than all the other races 
of the earth put together. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


SPY SERVICE 

I 

Late in the afternoon of the next day, Rudy showed 
up at the office of Messer & Sons to report, and found 
a message from Ernie: something important, and 
would he come to the athletic club? So presently he 
was greeting his cousin, and was surprised to be taken 
to a private room. Ernie didn’t say a word until they 
were alone, and the door was shut, and the window 
also, since it opened on to a terrace. 

“ Look here, Rudy,” began the cousin, “ this may 
all be silly and unnecessary—it’s probably a case of 
mistaken identity, and if so, you can end it with a 
word.” 

“ What’s it about, Ernie? ” 

“Were you at a Socialist meeting last night? ” 

Rudy stared for a moment, then burst into a laugh. 
“ Well, I’ll be darned! ” 

“ As I say, if it’s a mistake-” 

“ Have you got a spy service, Ernie? ” 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t beat about the bushl 
Tell me—were you or weren’t you? ” 

62 
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“ And if I was, Ernie? ” 

Ernst Messer was a couple of inches taller than his 
cousin, and somewhat leaner; he had a long face, 
with a rather prominent nose, and extraordinarily 
bright blue eyes. His corn-coloured hair was cut short, 
like a Prussian officer’s; he held himself like one, and 
bore that manner as he stared into his cousin's face. 
“ 1 beg you, Rudy, give me a straight answer.” 

‘ All right. I was at a Socialist meeting. Have 
you been having me spied on? ” 

“ 1 never thought of such a thing. But we arc 
watching those rats—surely you must know we’re not 
going to let them destroy us without a fight. And 
when a member of our family showed up at such a 
place, of course the news was brought to me.” 

Rudy wanted to say: ‘‘You expect to supervise 
where I go and what sort of people I meet? ” But 
he had formed the habit of avoiding arguments; of 
bowing his head and letting storms blow over. He 
smiled and said: “ Don’t get excited, Ernie; it’s really 
nothing. I’ll tell you the story. Sit down.” 

Ernie brought his chair close, and looked towards 
the door as if to make sure no one was spying upon 
him. Rudy lighted a cigarette, to help keep himself 
cool; then he said: 

You remember that girl, Marie Prince, who was 
at the house? I took her to a dance, and she gave 
me what I thought was a dirty deal. I was sore, and 
took a lorig walk to get over it. I came to a pier 
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where a ship was being loaded, and there were some 
people in a row with the police. I saw a little Jew 
trigged over the head. He’s only eighteen or so, and 
I was sorry for him—I helped him to a doctor’s, and 
then took him home in a cab. He’s living on relief.” 

“ His name is Isidore Bloch, and he’s a dangerous 
agitator,” put in Ernie. 

“ I suppose he’s an agitator, all right; how danger¬ 
ous is a matter of opinion.” 

‘‘You felt you had to go to a public meeeting with 
I him? ” 

“ When I first met him I hadn’t an idea what it 
was all about. He told me he was a Socialist, and 
that they were trying to call a strike on a ship being 
loaded with munitions for the rebels in Spain.” 

1 “ The Nationalists, Rudy.” 

“ Any name you like. I told Izzy I didn’t under¬ 
stand about it; and yesterday he telephoned, saying 
there was going to be a meeting to discuss the war, 
and would I come. I was interested to know what 
they were saying, so I said yes.” 

“ And you shook hands publicly with an Anarchist 
named Daniele.” 

I 

“ I had never met an Anarchist before, and I 
thought it was rather fun. Is he dangerous too, 
Ernie? You see, I haven’t any spy service to keep me 
posted.” 
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II 

According to the gospel of Karl Marx, there is a 
class struggle going on in the world; and this struggle 
is continually intensifying, coming to a crisis, so that 
people are forced to take sides, and no one can be on 
both sides. Now it began to appear that Karl Marx 
was really a prophet; for here was Rudy Messer, hav¬ 
ing taken it for granted that he could be a young man 
about town, a fraternity brother, a member of a 
wealthy and respected family, and at the same time 
indulge himself in the diversion of meeting Socialists 
and Anarchists; and here was his cousin, active in an 
anti-Red group, determined to make him realize that 
the idea was criminal lunacy. 

These two had played together since they w'crc 
youngsters, and in their hearts had a genuine fondness 
for each other. Rudy had had practice in avoiding 
quarrels, and Ernie, while hot-headed and dogmatic, 
didn t really want to quarrel; so they had a long and 
serious discussion. Even granting that one ought to 
know what these Red rodents believed and taught, 
said Ernie, surely one could get it out of books and 
not jeopardize the good name of an honoured family 

by going into public places, and making oneself the 
subject of a scandal. 

For^ God s sake, Rudy, wake up! ” he pleaded. 

There $ a war going on. Men are giving their lives 

B 
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to defend humanity against these murderers of priests 
and ravishers of nuns.” 

“ I know, Ernie; but the Nationalists, as you call 
them, have committed atrocities also; they have killed 
their prisoners by thousands.” 

“ Who wouldn’t kill such vermin? They are slime 
out of the gutter, Rudy—creatures who defile the 
name of humanity.” 

“ Maybe that’s true, Ernie—but how can you be 
sure? Have you ever talked with one of them? ” 

“ Catch me wasting my time! I know what all 
the world knows about them. Look at the slaughter 
they made in Russia, and the chaos and ruin there 
now.” 

“ But, Ernie, I’ve read that they are building things 
up there! ” 

“ Don’t let them fool you with their propaganda! 
They are busy inciting hatred and rebellion in every 
country in the world; they are spending fortunes at 
telling lies.” 

Rudy wanted to say: “ How can they spend for¬ 
tunes if they have nothing but chaos and ruin? ” But 
he knew this would be taken as a provocation. 

“ Try to understand me, Ernie,” he pleaded. 
“ There’s propaganda on both sides, no doubt; they 
want us to believe what suits them. If I’m going to 
have an opinion, I want it to be based on facts.” 

“ Yes, of course, Rudy.” There was a moment’s 
pause; then the cousin asked, in a tone that was meant 
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to be cajoling: “ Why do you have to take up this 
subject right now? I never knew you to care about 
politics before.” 

“ I just stumbled into it. I hear people arguing, 
and I can’t help wondering what the truth is. It 
didn’t occur to me it was a crime to hear what the 
Socialists had to say for themselves. You call them 
rats, but I found them decent fellows, those I 
met.” 

“ You went there with a little sheeny—a fellow 
that’s been arrested for raising a row in the offices of 
the unemployment bureau-” 

“ That wouldn’t surprise me. I suppose they were 
trying to get more money. I wouldn’t like to have to 
live on three dollars or so a week, and neither would 
you.” 

“ Our government is taxing us to feed those crawl¬ 
ing vermin. Don’t you know anything at all of what 
the Jewish conspirators arc doing? Haven’t you ever 
heard of the Protocols of Zion? ” 

“ I don’t know a thing about all that, Ernie. I 
only know a human being when I meet one. Izzy 
Bloch is a funny little idealist, dreaming about a world 
where there won’t be cruelty and war.” 

“ Excuse me,” said the cousin, “ but you make me 
sick. Don’t you know the sheep’s clothing those 
wolves hide themselves in? They have worked up a 
line of talk to fool you with, and then laugh at you 
behind your back. They’ll fasten to you like leeches, 
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and suck your blood. Have they got money from you 
already? ” 

“ Only a little food, Ernie.” 

“ Well, food is ammunition for their war on society. 
They make a specialty of sentimental people who 
have money; it’s one of the biggest rackets in America 
to-day.” 


iii 

The effect this conversation was having upon Rudy 
was to stimulate his curiosity. Matters which had 
formerly been tiresome now became fraught with 
mystery. People who had seemed drab and depress¬ 
ing became melodramatic, tike figures in a detective 
story. He was intrigued also by a zoological phen¬ 
omenon—creatures which were at the same time 
leeches, vermin, rats, and wolves in sheep’s clothing. 

“ You have the best of me, Ernie,” said he. “ You 
know about these important questions, and I don’t.” 

“ Well, that’s not my fault,” replied his cousin. 
‘‘I’ve been begging you for a year or more to come 
to the Brown House, and take an interest in what we 
are doing.” 

“ I never have been quite as much of a German 
as you, Ernie.” 

“ German, hell! This isn’t a German fight, it’s a 
fight for civilization. A horde of degenerates have 
crawled out of the sewers and seized control of a 
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nation, and are plotting to seize the whole world. 
Everyone who owns a bit of property has to do his 
part in putting them down.” 

Rudy had an impulse to say: “I don't own enough 
property to worry about, Ernie.” But again he 
checked himself. This was a serious occasion to his 
cousin. 

Said Ernie: “It happens that Germany lies next 
to Russia, and was the next country they planned to 
seize. Germany has to live under the shadow of this 
Asiatic menace. Don’t you know how strong the 
Communists have become there? Don’t you know 
how they burned the Reichstag? They are homicidal 
maniacs, and there’s nothing but German discipline 
and spirit that can beat them back from Europe. How 
can anyone with German blood in him be indifferent 
to such a fight? ” 

Rudy didn’t attempt to discuss that question. He 
had been reared by his mother, who had been an 
American, knowing Germany only from a honey¬ 
moon trip. He had been an infant when the world 
. war broke out, and remembered nothing about it. 
He knew that Germany had been badly treated, be¬ 
cause all his relatives said so. Germany had been 
ringed about with foes and defeated by perfidious 
Albion; Germany had been oppressed by a treacher¬ 
ous treaty of peace; Germany, alone of great countries, 
was deprived of colonies and denied the right to ex¬ 
pand. Rudy had lived in contact with this mood of 
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grievance and protest since childhood. 

Now he said, mildly: “ You don’t have to worry 
about me, Ernie. I won’t take up any opinion with¬ 
out studying it, and I won’t let anybody make a sucker 
of me.” 

“ What you have to do,” persisted the other, “ is 
to come to our meetings, and read our literature, and 
learn the truth.” 

“ All right, I'll make the bargain. Let me know 
whenever there’s another meeting.”* 


IV 

So they were cousins again, and brothers in spirit. 
Ernie went into details about the Reds and what they 
were doing—the latest news from an efficient intelli¬ 
gence department. He named the heads of the Bol- 
shevist-Jewish conspiracy in New York, and told how 
they got their money, and about their network of 
camouflage organizations, their newspapers, their 
“ cells ” in the factories, their “ chapters ” in the 
colleges—a truly amazing network covering every 
group in the huge metropolis. The Reds had many 
labels, but they were all alike at heart, and in an 
emergency they revealed it; forming wliat they 
called the “ united front.” “ Perhaps you heard them 
talk of that? ” said Ernie; and Rudy admitted that 
he had. 

“ They all have one purpose,” declared the other; 
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“ to seize the industries and the wealth—not to divide,- 
it up, exaedy, but to divide the use of it; they want 
the workers to run die industries. Imagine our em¬ 
ployees trying to take over our business, and decide 
what kind of pickles to make! ” 

Rudy smiled. He had been present at conferences 
in which die destiny of pickles had been decided, and 
had found something to smile at more than once. 
“ What arc you going to do to stop them? ” he asked. 

“ We’re going to fight. The people are asleep and 
won’t protect themselves, and this administration is 
sold out to the Reds, as you know. But Der Fuehrer 
has shown the way, and we have to explain it to 
Americans; we have to defend the German ideal 
against the lies and slanders of die Reds.” 

“ You arc organizing military companies? ” 

“ We have twenty thousand in our Order Service; 
many of them with military experience.” 

“ Is that to help Germany, or to act in this 
country? ” 

“ Whichever may be needed. I know how it seems 
—a hopeless proposidon, with the people so unen¬ 
lightened, and all the prejudice against us. But the 
Reds are working for us—they will force the fighting 
and open everybody’s eyes. They’ve done it in Spain, 
and it won’t be long now before they do it in France. 
Look at them occupying the factories, defying even 
their own Socialist government! Can anybody ex¬ 
pect that insanity to continue? It was put down in 
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Italy, and then in Germany—and believe me, our 
crowd knows how to put it down here, and when the 
time comes, we shall be on hand, with the organiza¬ 
tion and the programme.” 

Ernie’s intense blue eyes were fixed hopefully upon 
his cousin, who was now proving himself so open to 
persuasion. “ Look here, Rudy,” he began, “ there’s 
an ideal It might turn out a good thing that you 
made contact with these rats. How would it do for 
you to go on meeting them, and report to me? 

‘‘You mean to spy on them, Ernie? ” 

“ There’s no need to use an unpleasant word. We 
call it intelligence service. It’s important in war¬ 
time—and this is a war, even if it hasn’t yet been 
declared.” 

“ I don’t think that sort of job would fit me, Ernie. 
I’m no good at concealing my feelings. If I came to 
dislike those fellows, they’d soon know it. On the 
other hand, if they seemed to me sincere I wouldn’t 
want to betray them.” 

“ I admit that some of them may be honest fanatics,” 
said the other, controlling his impatience. “ But surely 
that can’t apply to the leaders—self-seeking^scoundrels 
who are striking for world mastery.” 

“ Whatever they are,” declared Rudy, “ I’d have to 
fight them openly if I fought them at all. I just don’t 
know how to hide things.” 

“ No, I suppose not,” admitted the cousin, reluct¬ 
antly. “ That’s the trouble with intelligence work; 
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those who fool the enemy are just as apt to turn their 
skill against their own party. You can’t be sure which 
side a spy is working for. We’ve caught a couple of 
Reds in our own organization.” 

“ What did you do with them? ” 

Ernie smiled. “ We made sure they wouldn’t come 
back.” There was a pause, and he added: “ Look 
here, old man, you’ll promise me one thing—you 
won’t have anything more to do with those rats? ” 

Rudy thought for a bit, then said: “ I wouldn’t 
make a promise like that. I don’t think it’s fair to 
ask me.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because, as I’ve explained to you, I want to hear 
both sides.” 

“ But, Rudy, that’s a hell of an idea! What am I 
going to say to my friends when they ask me if it’s true 
my cousin is associating with the Reds? ” 

‘‘Tell them the truth, just as I’ve told you—that 
I m a student, and I’m trying to understand what’s 
going on. Tell them one of my professors told me to 
learn what Socialism really is. That happens to be a 
fact.” 

“ Oh I ” exclaimed Ernie. “ So you’ve got one of 
those pink professors, have you! You’ve got your feet 
tangled up in the sp ider web 1 ” 



CHAPTER SIX 


NAZI AMERICA 

I 

There was a battle going on for the soul of Rudy 
Messer; the powers of heaven and hell contending— 
and as happens now and then in human affairs, the 
object of the contention couldn’t make up his mind 
which powers were which. 

That same evening, Izzy Bloch on the telephone: 
“ Comrade Rudy, we’re having a meeting of our party 
branch to-morrow night.” 

“ No,” Rudy hastened to reply, “ I don’t think I 
better go, Izzy.” 

“ Aren’t you interested any more, Comrade Rudy? ” 
—this in a mournful tone. 

“I’m interested, but there are reasons. It’s better 
if I don’t go to public meetings.” 

“ I can guess, Comrade Rudy. The Nazis have 
found out, hey? They might boycott the family busi¬ 
ness, what? ” 

“ The shrewd little devil 1 ” thought Rudy. Aloud 
he said : “ I don’t want to talk about it over the phone. 
I’ll see you before long.” 
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“ Oh, please, please, Comrade Rudy! ” pleaded the 
little devil. “ We like you, me and Pop both, and we 
hoped you were going to join the movement.” 
(“ They’ll fasten to you like leeches,” Ernie had said.) 
“ Don’t forget, Comrade Rudy, we all have to make 
sacrifices. It costs a worker something to be a rebel.” 

“I’ll come see you, Izzy; honest I will. And I’m 
reading the pamphlet you gave me.” 

Then, early next morning, before Rudy set out to 
his work, there was Ernie on the job. “ I’m taking 
you at your word, kid ”—he was three years older 
than his cousin. “ There’s going to be a picnic of 
the Friends of New Germany on Sunday. I’ll take 
you out with me, and I’ll invite a couple of our officers 
to go along with us, so you can have a chance to get 
acquainted. Is it O.K.? ” 

“ It’s a date,” said Rudy, and added: “ You may be 
interested to know that I just turned down an invita¬ 
tion to attend another Socialist meeting.” 

“Good for you!” exclaimed the cousin. “I 
thought you’d come to your senses.” 


ii 

Yes, that was fine; but in the evening Rudy came 
home and carried out his promise to Izzy, to read the 
pamphlet which the little Jew had bought for him at 
a cost of ten cents. Rudy had been putting it off night 
after night, because of a general prejudice against 
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pamphlets. If a writer had anything of importance 
to say, he would put it into a book, and it would 
carry the imprint of some established publishing house, 
and would become required reading in Economics 17a. 
But a cheap pamphlet, written by a nobody, and cir¬ 
culated by amiable dreamers—or were they wolves in 
sheep’s clothing? In either case, the prospect was 
boredom. 

Rudy had a good mind, but had seldom applied it, 
except immediately before exams, and then just 
enough to get a “ gendeman’s C.” Now he buckled 
down to the pamphlet, and was surprised to find a 
clear explanation of depressions and what caused 
them. It seemed too good to be true—that the vast 
and universal distress of the world could be analysed 
so simply, and made so plain, even to a dub like 
him. The greatest statesmen and editors were baffled 
by this problem—and here was a solution offered by 
an obscure Socialist, no doubt some working-man like 
that marine engineer whom Rudy had heard, or that 
woman labour leader. It seemed extremely unlikely 
that they could be right, and he wished his professor 
of economics were in town, so that he could ask about 
it. To think for himself was something that appalled 
him 1 

However, there was nothing else to be done that 
evening, so Rudy went back and read parts of the 
argument again. Certainly it was true that machinery 
had vasdy increased the power of men to produce 
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goods. It was also true that in the days before 
machinery, the workers had managed to get enough I 
to keep alive, and that now, with all the machinery,/ 
they were not much farther on the road to security. 
The pamphlet quoted government statistics as to that. 

Also it was true that the rich were getting huge 
surplus incomes, and that these were reinvested, and 
so went to make new machinery. The pamphlet 
argued that this would go on until the country had 
the means of making far more goods than the masses ' 
of the people had money to buy. When that time 
came, investing would stop, profits would disappear, 
and workers would be out of jobs. This was a trap 
into which the profit system blundered, time after 
time; and the troubles would grow worse as the 
powers of production increased. Capitalism could 1 
produce, but it could not distribute. ^ 

Try as he would, Rudy could not help being im¬ 
pressed by the clearness of this argument, and also of 
the remedies suggested. He tried to recall all the 
things his professors had told him about the fallacies 
of Socialism. (It was surely not true, as Ernie had 
said, that any of his professors were “ pink.”) He 
wished he had paid more attention to their lectures, 
so that he would not feel so helpless now. He was 
so much worked up that he had an impulse to go and 
sec Izzy and his father, and argue with them. But 
no, it would be wiser to wait and hear what Ernie’s 
friends had to say, and decide whether Izzy and Joseph 
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were idealists and saints—or whether they were leeches, 
rats, vermin, and wolves in sheep’s clothing! 


hi 

Late on Sunday morning Ernie came in his fine 
new car, always the latest model. He himself was 
dressed in a palm beach suit, for a day which promised 
to be a “ scorcher but the two friends who came 
with him were rigged in complete uniforms of the 
Nazi storm troopers; black leather riding-boots, black 
breeches with leather belts, military caps with black 
visors, and brown shirts having arm-bands with the 
swastika; all shiny and dashing—like amateur 
theatricals, Rudy decided. 

They were two young Gcrman-Americans, one a 
furniture dealer—or rather his father was, and he 
worked in the store; the other the owner of a small 
insurance business. Both lived in that part of New 
York which had once been the village of Yorkville— 
the East Eighties, near Second and Third and Lexing¬ 
ton Avenues. It had begun as a German settlement, 
and never lost its character. Most of the merchants, and 
indeed every sort of business people, carried in their 
windows placards indicating membership in the League 
of the Friends of New Germany, or else another 
organization, the American National Labour Party. 
Rudy had begun to notice these things; he hadn’t 
needed Izzy to make him realize how impossible it 
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would be for Messer & Sons not to keep friendly with 
the new German movement. 

The two officers had been brought along so that 
Rudy might learn about the ideals of National Social¬ 
ism. But apparendy Ernie had not explained this to 
them, for what they did was to talk “ shop ”: the busi¬ 
ness affairs of the movement, and the various persons 
active in it. This was unfortunate, from the point of 
view of making a new convert; but Kameradcn Schmidt 
and Rollcntafel didn t have the least idea that it was 

necessary to conceal anything from a member of the 
Messer family. 

It transpired that there were two rival organizations, 
and that Ernie and his friends held the other crowd in 
great distrust. They were going about collecting con¬ 
tributions from merchants by threats of boycott and 
violence; they were getting money from Germany and 
spending it nobody knew how; in short, they were 

conducting a racket, in regulation American gangster 
style. 

Incidentally they were slandering Ernie’s organiza¬ 
tion, accusing them of being die same as themselves. 
As the drive continued, Rudy got the impression that 
they might be not entirely without justification. For 
according to Schmidt and Rollcntafel, there were 
individuals in their own organization who were under 
more than suspicion. They had collected large sums 
which they had never turned in; but still, they had 
credentials from the Fatherland, and what could be 
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done? It appeared that there was confusion at home; 
methods of blackmail and intimidation were not un¬ 
known there, and persons who had things to hide were 
shipped off to America as if it were a sort of penal 
colony* 

Air this greatly increased the difficulties of winning 
the American people to the Nazi cause. One scandal 
had followed another, and one group of propagandists 
after another had had to be recalled to Germany. The 
Weckruf und Beobachter , organ of the Friends of the 
New Germany, was being publicly reviled by the 
National American , organ of the American National 
Labour Party. There had been a big lawsuit over the 
former newspaper, and now another was threatened. 
Heinz Rollentafel had gathered certain unsavoury 
details, and wanted to “ spill them ” to Ernie, whom, 
apparendy, he considered his chief; but Ernie said, tact¬ 
fully : “ Let’s have all that at the office, Heinz. We’re 
going to a picnic to-day! ” 

And so Rudy heard no more 1 


IV 

The drilling grounds of the Friends of the New 
Germany are at Yaphank, Long Island, in what used 
to be a training camp of the United States Army, and 
has been christened Camp Siegfried, after the Aryan 
hero. Every Sunday the dwellers along Route 25A see 
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the highway full of trucks and cars carrying uniformed 
men, and motor-cycle squads and couriers with pennons 
bearing the swastika. America is a free country, and 
every man has a right to say what he pleases, and to 
organize with other men for any purpose—including,! 
presumably, the overthrow of freedom. l. *• 

Rudy saw ten or fifteen thousand Germans massed 
in a field, some of them as blond as Hider, as slender 
as Gocring, and as beautiful# Goebbels. The sun beat 
down upon the bare field, and everybody sweated pro¬ 
fusely and breathed clouds of dust; but they were there 
for the glory of the Fatherland, and the men looked 
grim and martial, and the women proud and happy. 
1 here were barrels of the best Mucnchner lined up in 
the shade, and a picnic with vast quantities of pretzels 
and leberwurst and schwcitzcrcase—something which 
surely caused no displeasure to the representatives of 
Messer & Sons. 

There were bands, and when one stopped playing 
another began. The crowds sang lustily all the German 
patriotic songs: “ Die Wacht am Rhein ”and“ Deutsch¬ 
land ueber Alles,” and the new Nazi songs. They 
had made the “ Horst Wessel Lied ” into their national 
anthem; a batde-chant, calling upon warriors to lift 
high the flag, and close ranks, and march with firm 
steps, and shoot the red front, and sweep the streets 
clean for the brown battalions, preparing the day when 
Hider flags would flutter above all streets and slavery 
would end. Also they sang songs of loathing for the 

p 
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descendants of Moses, Abraham, David, Jesus, John, 
and Paul: 

When Jewish blood spurts from the knife, 

Then all is well, then all is well. 

Rudy watched five or six thousand uniformed storm 
troopers drilling for hours, marching about the field in 
complicated formations. They did not stop to wipe 
the sweat from their foreheads nor the dust from their 
eyes; their faces were set in deadly determination, and 
in their souls was the vision of Der Tag, “ the day of 
freedom and for bread.” They held their chins up, and 
their guts sucked in, and swung out their legs with un¬ 
bent knees, bringing their heels down with a sturdy 
thump on the hard ground. The orders were barked 
out in those harsh tones which delight the military soul; 
and they were good German language orders. 


V 

And then speech-making. A platform was carried 
out into the field, and with the help of a loud-speaker 
system an orator in English and then one in German 
told the Order Service why they had been marching, 
and told the spectators what was the duty of true Ger¬ 
mans in this crisis confronting the Aryan race. This 
was part of the affair for which Rudy had come; he 
wanted to hear facts, and arguments based upon them. 

The fact upon which all the arguments of these 
speakers rested was thatVthc ’ German race, otherwise 
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known as Aryan, was the one great and noble race, 
the source of all civilization and all achievements. To 
its citizens of German stock America owed such cul¬ 
ture as it had. Said the orator: “ German inventive¬ 
ness, German industry, German tenacity, and German 
toughness have made this nation great; German fer- , 
vour, German song, German music, German sport, 
have had a fruitful effect upon American life. Every¬ 
where we were the planters of culture, the pioneers 
who cleared the way.” 

In this lyricai tone the orator continued for quite 
a while; and after he had convinced his hearers that 
they were, each individual one, the repository of Ger¬ 
man culture and honour, the sacred vessel bearing the 
wine of the spirit to future ages—then he began to 
portray to them the traitorous efforts to upset and 
shatter this vessel; the foul conspiracy of Bolshevik 
devils and Jcw-pigs to destroy all that was good and 
holy in the modern world. “ Defend yourself, Ger¬ 
mania ! ” he shouted, in tones which made the loud¬ 
speakers blare. “ Germans, be the hammer and not 
the anvil! Do not let yourselves be manipulated and 
stepped on, but lay on yourselves! ” From die throng 
came a roar which might have reached the ears of 
Der Fuehrer overseas. 

Then came the German-language speaker, and he 
was even more impassioned. Rudy heard him say in 
one breath that Germany was the only peaceful nation 
in the world, and then in the next breath that German 
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existence depended upon her expansion. This right 
was denied by a vile plot, the Bolshevik-Jewish plot 
which had ringed her about with foes; that ring she 
meant to shatter with the good sword Nothung of the 
Aryan hero Siegfried. The orator paused, and some¬ 
where at the back a bugler sounded the “ sword-motif ” 
from Wagner’s opera, and all these good Germans 
were thrilled to the depths. 

Who were these foes which denied to the Father- 
land the right to colonies and the means of life? The 
speaker proceeded to name them. First of all, the 
Communists; destroyers of property, of decency, of all 
the heritage of humanity; atheists, free-lov&s, betrayers 
of faith, murderers, assassins, hordes of Attila and 
Genghis Khan—the speaker poured out a string of abuse 
which strained the resources of the German language. 

“ Look at them in Spain! ” he cried. “ They have 
seized a government. They seek to set up a fortress 
at the gates of the Mediterranean. It was not the 
Spanish people who chose that government, it was 
Moscow. It is Moscow now which is arming them— 
and it will be Hitler who will disarm them. That 
is New Germany’s destiny—to see that Bolshevism 
does not gain a foothold in the Western World! ” 

And then those children of Satan, the putrid race, 
the bearers of syphilis and all plagues, the ritual mur¬ 
derers, the Christ-killers, the Judische-Schweinerei! 
“ They accuse us of fostering race-prejudice,” shouted 
the orator. “Well, hear me, good Germans: we 
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hope that this prejudice against Jews among Christians 
will soon mount to such heights that not a single one 
of the filthy tribe is left alive.” 

And one more enemy, no less deadly, no more to 
be spared: those German-born who were traitors or 
near-traitors to the Fatherland and its traditions; the 
shirkers, the cowards, the non-joiners—in short, those 
business men who were visited by agents of the Friends 
of New Germany and refused to put its cards in their 
windows, and to contribute funds, and to insert paid 
advertisements in the party papers. 

“ Boycott them, shame them, punish them! ” 
shouted the orator. “ Bring me the traitors’ names 
and I will know how to punish them! I will make 
them feel the weight of racial resentment, the con¬ 
tempt and scorn of a proud and noble people, 
threatened in the safety of its hearth and home! I 
will send their names to Germany, and we will see if 
they have relatives and friends who can be made to 
understand what German loyalty and honour arc and 
demand to be. The wrath of Der Fuehrer will be 
like a lightning stroke, leaping to the farthest ends of 
the earth and shattering their heads! M 


VI 

It was an emotional afternoon; and when it was 
over, and the crowds were dispersing, Ernie said to 
his cousin: “ Well, what did you think of it? ” 
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“ What do you want me to say? ” replied Rudy. 
“ I didn’t get what I came for.” 

“ How do you mean? ” 

“ I didn’t hear any arguments. I just heard a lot 
of assertions, and calling of names.” 

“ Ssh! ” said Ernie, looking about, anxiously; and 
said no more until they were in the automobile, and 
out on the road. 

The two officers of the Order Service were 
going with their comrades to an executive meeting; 
so Ernie had his cousin to himself, and they went at 
it hammer and tongs. Rudy stuck to his opinion, 
he hadn’t heard a word to convince anybody who 
wasn’t convinced in advance. If you believed that 
German Nationalism was the only saving force in the 
world, and that it could only be preserved by arming 
and seizing the lands of other nations, why all right, 
these Germans were doing the only worth-while 
thing. “ But I just don’t believe it, and it doesn’t 
help to have a speaker say that because I don’t believe 
it therefore I am a Red and a Jew-pig, and a traitor 
to my Fatherland! ” 

“ I’m afraid you’re becoming all that I ” said Ernie, 
glumly. 




CHAPTER SEVEN 

THE ANIMAL CAGE 

I 

When Rudy got back to his place that Sunday even¬ 
ing he found his room-mate returned from a foray into 
the “ sticks.” Burnside Cobb was his name; it had 
been shortened to Burns, which suited his reddish hair 
and florid complexion. He was an upstanding fellow, 
athletic, and proud of his figure, which someone had 
told him was that of the Greek Hermes. Burns didn’t 
know much about Hermes, but it sounded good, and 
he would expatiate upon it while pounding his hairy 
chest after a cold shower. 

He was very much of this world, bound for the 
top, so he proclaimed; his goal to become an executive 
at fifty thousand'a year as soon as he had finished 
culturing himself at college. He had nothing of what 
is called “ soul,” and made jokes about everything 
that had no cash value. In order to get money to go 
with the fashionable crowd in college, he went out in 
the summer months and plundered the wives of hard- 
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working farmers, using tricks he had learned out of a 
psychology book to get them to sign up for an eight- 
volume set of the “ Great American Orations ” at 
I 1 1.95, only two dollars down to bind the bargain. 

Burns would come home loaded up with funny 
stories about the efforts of his “ prospects ” to escape 
these psychological traps, and speculations as to how 
many wife-beatings he had caused. When Rudy 
would rebuke him for his heartlessness, he would ask 
with solemnity what could a farmer’s wife buy that 
would be of more use to her than a set of the forensic 
gems of our country? Any one of those wives might 
become the mother of a genius, and the reading of 
those books might be the making of a future Daniel 
Webster or Demosthenes. Burns knew about Demos¬ 
thenes, he being in a pamphlet of sales talks which 
went with the job. 

The young salesman was wont to tease his room¬ 
mate because of a tendency to self-questioning which 
he had observed in Rudy’s character. “ That’s no 
way to get on in the world, pardner. This is a tough 
world, and if you don’t toot your own horn, it will 
stay silent.” Now Burns had come into the apart¬ 
ment and discovered on Rudy’s bed copies of two 
different Socialist weekly papers, and worse yet, a 
pamphlet spread open, with pencil marks on the mar¬ 
gin, showing that Rudy had been impressed by state¬ 
ments to the effect that the profit system had a ten¬ 
dency to suppress the finer qualities of human nature., 
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“ Jesus, pardner, what's this? " said he. “ You going 
nuts? ” 

“ I’ve just got an antidote,” said Rudy, with a smile, 
and took from his pocket a copy of the Deutscher 
Wec^ruf und Bcobachter , and several pamphlets and 
leaflets on National Socialism which he had purchased 
to oblige his cousin. But that didn’t help with Burns, 
who didn’t know there was a difference between 
National Socialism and any other variety. He would 
have been no more at a loss if his chum had brought 
in the literature of Brigham Young, or of the Dalai 
Lama of Tibet. 

Rudy knew there wasn’t any use trying to educate 
this book-salesman; Burns wasn’t going to college for 
that purpose, but to meet the sons of big business men, 
and be invited to their homes to meet their daughters. 
So Rudy laughed it off, saying that he had got into 
an argument with Ernie about the cause of the Spanish 
fighting, and wanted to “ get the straight of it.” 

To change the subject, he told his friend about 
Marie Prince and how she had treated him; the other 
was interested in that, and it started him on a lecture 
about not taking the female sex too seriously. They 
had a tendency to do it themselves, which a man must 
firmly resist. As a travelling book-agent in the 
“ sticks,” Burns met many farmers’ daughters who 
possessed charm, and were seeking to broaden their 
outlook on life. “ You gotta learn, kid, to set your 
own value, and not give more than you get.” 
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After that they had a pleasant time, the replica of 
Hermes and salesman of Demosthenes telling about 
his adventures with girls, and Rudy listening with 
mixed emotions. The Socialist literature was swept 
into a drawer, to stay until the next evening, when 
Burns would be off on another foray, and Rudy would 
be alone with his doubts about the profit system. 


ii 

The whole of Spain had burst into a flame of civil 
war; and the rest of the world was watching the extra¬ 
ordinary spectacle. Rudy Messer had been caught by 
the current of interest; he was reading everything in 
his morning paper, and again in his evening paper, 
and sometimes he would buy an extra, if it hap¬ 
pened to have promising headlines. In the morn¬ 
ing he read about miners laying siege to a city 
called Oviedo, tying sticks of dynamite to them¬ 
selves and exploding themselves under the walls of 
buildings; in the evening he read about working-men 
streaming out to the defence of positions in the Guadar- 
rama mountains, every two men having a rifle, the 
idea being that when the first man was shot the 
second would be able to fight. 

It was not merely a Spanish war; it was threaten¬ 
ing to become a war of half a dozen great nations on 
Spanish soil. That was something new in history, 
and the rest of the world held its breath, wondering 
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what were the rules of that kind of conflict, and how 
long the fighting could be confined to the field selected. 

The great nations, armed to the teeth, made you 
think of beasts in a cage at the circus, being put 
through their parts by a trainer. You know how they 
prowl here and there, and crouch, lashing their tails 
and baring their fangs; you know those hoarse, deep 
snarls the great cats give, throat-shaking, earth-shak¬ 
ing rumbles that make your heart stop. Their muscles 
quiver with tension, and you expect each moment to 
sec them spring. But no, they get up and wander 
away; until presently there is another encounter, and 
you try to figure out a new combination of allies. 

The German tiger is ravening, so lean that his ribs 
stick out; he has to fight soon, or will not be able to 
fight at all. The industrious Russian bear has built up 
in his own corner great stores of meat; he wants only 
to be let alone with it, but the tiger smells the blood, 
and goes mad with balked desire. The Italian leopard, 
in another corner, has recently made a killing, and 
only begun to devour it; yet he is so greedy that he 
cannot let the others alone. The French panther does 
not feel well, and would prefer to retire, but is caught 
out in the centre of the cage, and turns round and 
round, not knowing which of its foes to fear most. 
In the corner beyond her, the Spanish mastiff is fight¬ 
ing desperately for life; the other beasts hope to seize 
its carcass, but each is afraid to move for fear of the 
rest. The biggest of all, the British lion, crouches in 
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hi^owrt corner, and keeps the others quiet by threaten¬ 
ing each in turn. All fear him; yet hfjs known to be 
old, and it is suspected tha t his teeth are no t m~the~~best 
Lot condition. " 

' Skulking here and there in the cage are a score of 
other creatures—wolves, hyenas, jackals—smaller but 
no less fierce, ready to leap in on the winning side. 
Which side will it be? It is, beyond question, the 
world’s most sensational wild animal performance; 
colossal, stupendous, worthy of all the circus adjectives! 
Admission is free, until the fighting begins; then the 
price is death for animals, trainers, and audience. 

The matter is complicated by the fact that human 
beasts are so much less dependable than those of the 
jungle. It has been said that the leopard cannot 
change his spots; but a nation can be turned into a 
“ red ” one overnight by an internal revolution. Some 
of these nations have shown in the past that they are 
capable of any betrayal; a very small piece of meat will 
cause them to turn upon their allies; and for the one 
who can guess the victor in this war, there will be 
whole carcasses to devour. 


hi 

Rudy knew that the Bloch family had no telephone. 
Rudy couldn’t phone Izzy, and whenever Izzy phoned, 
it meant that he had gone without a sandwich or 
something. So Rudy didn’t like to say no too often. 
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The next time his friend called he said: “ Oh, hello! 
I’ve been reading a lot of your papers.” 

“Have you, Comrade Rudy? ” Such joy in the 
tone, as when the owner of the lost sheep learns that 
it is on the way back to the fold! 

“ I have some questions to ask you. Are you go¬ 
ing to be home this evening? ” 

“ Sure tiling! Will you come? ” 

So Rudy drove down into a crowded tenement dis¬ 
trict on a hot night, and found a place to park his car, 
and then a place to buy three bottles of ice-cold beer, 
and some more of the Messer products. When he 
appeared with these, his friends cried out in protest; 
but Rudy said he had forgotten his supper, and wanted 
what he wanted. This happened not to be true, as 
Rudy was too healthy ever to overlook a meal-hour; 
but it made the Blochs comfortable, and saved talk. 

Old Joseph looked haggard and faint—he lay there, 
day after day, gasping in the heat, but never complain¬ 
ing because Izzy was doing “ party work,” and must 
not be kept at home to wait on a sick man. He had 
put on a clean white shirt in his guest’s honour, and 
could not entirely conceal his pleasure at the sight of 
the cold bottles with beads of dew on the outside. 
They drank it quickly, so as to get that delightful 
coldness; then they munched potato chips and cheese 
and olives, and Rudy told about what he had seen 
and heard in Naziland. 

No, he hastened to assure the anxious Izzy, he 
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hadn’t liked it; it seemed to him a harsh and ugly 
creed. Its fruits of greed and hatred were already 
ripening, and were bitter to Rudy’s taste. He told 
what he had read in papers bought on the news-stands 
in Yorkville; the founder of the American National 
Labour Party described the head of the Gestapo, or 
Nazi secret police in America, as “ a cut-throat and 
liar the friends of this gendeman replied by call¬ 
ing his opponent “ the chief of a band of robbers.” 

Said Rudy: “ The only thing they appear to agree 
about is that Joseph and Izzy Bloch are ‘ Jew-pigs.’ ” 

Said the older man, sorrowfully: “ They should 
change the name to Jcw-goats; we have been the 
scapegoats of the nations through many weary cen¬ 
turies.” 

“ They blame you for the Lindbergh baby-stealing,” 
continued Rudy. “ It seems that the execution of 
Hauptmann was the result of a Jewish plot against a 
citizen of the New Germany.” 

“ That is an old story to us,” said Joseph. “ Have 
you heard of the proposal they have discussed—they 
may be doing it by now—giving Jewish and Com¬ 
munist leaders ‘ a shot of syphilis,’ so as to be able to say 
that their ideas are the result of degeneracy of their 
brains? ” 

‘‘You should read in the papers,” broke in Izzy, 
“ what the Congressional Committee brought out last 
spring, that they have spent so far thirty-two million 
dollars on such propaganda in America.” Izzy, of 
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course, had no money for propaganda, but he haunted 
the public libraries, and read diligently, and took 
notes, and then constituted himself a loud-speaker— 
and one you could not shut off just by turning a dial. 
“ They have what is called the German Railroads In¬ 
formation Office, that is supposed to give travel infor¬ 
mation. Through that they have circulated already 
five million pieces of Nazi literature.” 

“ Well,” said Rudy, “ I can tell them their money 
is wasted, if they’ve nothing better to say than they’ve 
said to me.” 

Izzy beamed at this; but old Joseph refused to be 
comforted. Said he: “There has been published a 
letter from one of those Nazi leaders, saying that it is 
child’s play to make Americans into anti-Semites; and 
this, I fear, is the truth. The capitalist system is 
crumbling, and terrible suffering has to be endured 
by the people. They do not understand it, and it is 
easy to persuade them that there is a diabolical con¬ 
spiracy of people who look different and who do not 
say their words with just the right accent.” (Old 
Joseph himself said “ vords,” and he accented the 
vord “ accent ” on the last syllabic.) 

“ ft is a very old trick,” put in Izzy. An eager 
talker, he waited respectfully while his father said 
his say, and when from weakness the old man could 
not go on, Izzy would take up the argument. “ That 
is the way they kept the Russian people in slavery, 
by blaming all the troubles on the Jews. The Tsarist 
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reactionaries organized the ‘ Black Hundreds,’ which 
were exaedy the same as these Sturm Abteilungen of 
the Nazis.” 

“ You must know,” resumed the old man, “ that I 
too have witnessed pogroms in my youth.” He 
accented this word also on the second syllable, in the 
Russian fashion, with a long “ o.” “ It is a most 

dreadful thing when these ruffians, armed with clubs 
and gas-pipes and knives, come charging into the 
homes of helpless and inoffensive people, beating them 
to the floor and kicking or stabbing them to death. I 
saw my own uncle knocked senseless before my eyes; 
he lay dying for months, and he never spoke again. 
So you can understand how I dread to see this propa¬ 
ganda of hatred and lies being spread all over a land 
which I thought was free and happy, a safe home for 
the hard-working Jews.” 


IV 

Rudy told them how much his cousin had been 
annoyed by his inquiries into Socialism, and some of 
the things that Ernie said were wrong with Socialists; 
for example, that they were failures and misfits, and 
how, if any one of them were given a million dollars, 
he would straightway lose all interest in the down¬ 
trodden and dispossessed. 

‘‘But your cousin does not know what Socialism 
teaches 1 ” exclaimed the impatient Izzy. If only he 
could get hold of Ernie and set him right about itl 
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“ Wc accept the fact that men are conditioned by 
their property. If a Socialist would get a million 
dollars and withdraw from the movement, we would 
be grieved, but we would not be surprised; we would 
go on trying to educate those workers who have not yet 
got their million dollars, and are not likely to get it.” 

Said the older man, in his gende voice: “ I know 
that Socialists arc called failures; and of course if you 
told your cousin about Izzy and me, he would feel 
justified in that argument. But it is necessary to agree 
upon what wc mean by success. I, for instance, have 
always been a vorker, a hard vorker; and if I had had 
all my thoughts upon money, it is not too much to say 
that I might have become a boss in the buttonhole busi¬ 
ness, and by now had a home in the Bronx and maybe 
a car, and if I would have met your cousin he would 
have called me a success. Maybe when the Nazis take 
America, and start the Judenhetz, I might even have 
been a big enough man so that they would have made 
me an honorary Aryan. Is it not so, Comrade Rudy? ” 
“ Messer & Sons have a number of Jewish customers 
who pay prompdy, and arc treated with respect.” 

“ But see, Comrade Rudy. When I had finished my 
long hours in the factory, I went to the local and did 
party vork. I made speeches, and organized the shop- 
mates, and so I lost favour with the boss. When con¬ 
tributions were needed, I put in my mite, even though 
I had to take food out of my mouth. So now you see 
me, a man older than I should be, and sick, and alone, 

G 
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and living on public charity. Yet I know that there are 
hundreds of vorkcrs who know things they would 
never have known, if it did not be for my party vork; 
and some day they will be free men because of what 
they know. So I do not feel that I have been entirely 
a failure.” 


v 

That was the longest speech that Rudy had ever 
heard from the old man, and it resulted in his falling 
back on the cot with a bad coughing spell, and leaving 
the conversation to his son for a while. 

“ There are so many reasons for failure, Comrade 
Rudy, and also for success, and you have to know each 
person. I am a failure because I run errands for the 
party and not for the boss, There is my Uncle Jake, 
who is also a failure, and when you meet him, you may 
think it’s because he drinks; but really it’s because he 
served in the world war and got his health ruined.” 

“ Where is your Uncle Jake? ” asked Rudy. 

“He is driving a taxi; so now he is a success, but 
nobody knows when he will start drinking again, and 
be a failure. There is also my sister Rose; when you 
meet her, you will be sure she’s a success, because she 
had red cheeks and is getting stout, and wears a fur 
piece around her neck even in summer. But you will 
have to learn that it’s because she has been able to please 
a business man. Even if she had failed, she would never 
Jhiave been a Socialist, because she’s not got it in her.” 
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“ Let us not talk about that,” put in old Joseph; and 
Rudy, seeing the pain in his face, remarked: “ When 
I was arguing with my cousin, I told him about Giu¬ 
seppe Daniclc. He has a job, I’m told, and he certainly 
looks as if he were taking care of himself, and also of 
his wife.” 

He is lucky,” said the old man. “ He has a boss 
who is willing that his men should be free, and do and 
say what they please, so long as they do their vork. He 
is a good fellow, but of course I do not agree with his 
ideas. It will be a long time before men arc good 
enough for all of them to be Anarchists.” 

That was a cryptic remark to Rudy, but he did 
not reveal his ignorance. “ I liked his looks,” he 
commented. 

He said the same thing about you,” put in Izzy, 
with a smile. 

“ Is that so? I’d like to meet him again.” 

“ He said that too.” 

“ Where can I find him? ” 

There is a telephone at the place where he lives.” 
Izzy pulled out a worn penny notebook. “ I have the 
number, on account of the committee wc are on.” 
With a stubby pencil he wrote down the number of the 
young printer on a scrap of paper. “ You see,” he said, 
as he handed it to Rudy, “ I am not afraid for you. I 
am trusting to your American common sense.” 

Rudy, returning the smile, thought once more: 
“ These little Yids are shrewd as the devil! ” 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


FASCISMO 

I 

Someone had referred to the Spanish conflict as “ the 
little world war,” and this was so apt a phrase that it 
became a name. The peoples hating and dreading 
war looked on in bewilderment and fear while the 
great powers, one and all declaring that they did not • 
want war, went ahead to wage one on the soil of 
another people. 

Izzy had said to Rudy that nations go to war because 
they want something which cannot be got without war. 
i When that which they want becomes something they 
can no longer do without, war becomes inevitable. Now 
each day it appeared that victory in Spain was becom¬ 
ing vital to the Fascists of Italy and the Nazis of Ger¬ 
many, and equally so to the Communists of Russia and 
the liberal democrats of France. Not merely was 
prestige involved, but vital strategic factors. 

The American people, having wasted so many lives 
and so much treasure in one futile world war, con¬ 
fronted with horror the idea of another. There was 

ioo 
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clamour for a neutrality declaration, forbidding Ameri¬ 
cans to sell war supplies to cither party. Let others 
plunge in if they would, but let us make it plain that 
they would not have our help. 

Rudy Messer read those arguments in his morning 
paper, and thought they were all right; but in the even¬ 
ing he read the Socialist paper, and found his “ Red ” 
friends evincing dieir usual skill in making tilings seem 
all wrong. It would be, this paper declared, the first 
time in history that a legitimate government, defend¬ 
ing itself against insurrection, had been denied the 
right to buy from other nadons the means of its own 
defence. Take the American civil war; if Britain had 
enforced such a regulation against the Union govern¬ 
ment, the rebellion would have succeeded—and what 
a howl against the British we should have raised I 

The great powers had signed a non-intervention 
agreement, and Britain and France were keeping it; but 
the philosophy of Italy and Germany admitted no such 
thing as good faith between nations. At the outbreak 
of Franco’s revolt, Mussolini had sent a squadron of 
bombing-planes; two of them had been forced to land » 
in French Morocco—so no one could deny that story 1 
Now II Duce was sending planes, tanks, supplies of all 
sorts, and shiploads of troops labelled “ volunteers.” 
He had seized the Balearic Islands, shooting the work¬ 
ing-class leaders and setting up a Fascist regime. 
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II 

Rudy would read these stories, and ponder them 
while driving about his business; then in the evening 
he would wish he could talk with somebody who could 
tell him about Italian affairs. He bethought himself 
of the young Anarchist printer, and one evening he 
called up, and said: “ Izzy Bloch told me I might come 
to see you.” 

“Surely,” said Giuseppe. “We would be most 
happy.” He was very formal and polite in his speech. 
So Rudy drove down to what was called “ Little Italy,” 
saying to himself on the way: “I suppose all An¬ 
archists must be nuts; but I wonder what kind.” 

He found •iuseppe and Teresa living in a. house 
which must have been a fine dwelling before the 
civil war. They had what had been the parlour of this 
home, with a high ceiling having cupids and cornu¬ 
copias on it; recendy it had been used as a gambling 
parlour or something else illegal—judging by the 
enormous bolts which were still on the inside of the 
door. The young couple had fixed the room up with 
screens, so that one portion was the kitchen, another 
the bedroom, and the rest was living-room, sewing- 
room, office, and study. 

The sewing was the work of Teresa. There were 
bright-coloured things here and there, and she sat in an 
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old-fashioned rocking-chair knitting a little garment. 
‘‘ Teresa has just learned that she is going to have a 
baby,” explained the young husband, “ so she has gone 
right to work.” The wife showed none of the usual 
embarrassment at this announcement, and Rudy did 
not let his Aryan instincts of reticence be offended. 

The office part was represented by anodier young 
woman, who sat at a table, folding circulars and put¬ 
ting them into envelopes. “ My sister-in-law, Portia,” 
said Giuseppe; and Rudy was surprised, having as¬ 
sumed that the only Portia lived in Venice three or four 
centuries ago. He saw a quite young and lovely girl, 
with bright cheeks and dark eyes, and teeth which 
shone as she smiled. “ How do you do, comrade? ” 
she said, and prompdy sat down again and went on 
folding circulars. “ Work for our anti-Fascist com¬ 
mittee,” explained Giuseppe. 

The study part was presumably his own. There 
were books piled up, and magazines having red covers, 
and a small newspaper with a large headline: La 
Battaglia. Rudy noticed it, and asked: “ Docs that 
mean ‘ The Batde ’? ” 

“ A moral battle,” replied the other, smiling. “ You 
know what William Blake wrote: 

i “ I shall not cease from moral fight, 

J Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand.” 

Rudy’s mind was a blank on the subject of William 
Blake, and he assumed he was a “ comrade.” “ I am 
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glad of a chance to talk with you,” he said; “ I’ve never 
before met an Anarchist.” 

“ They probably are rare in your part of the world,” 
replied the other. “ I was raised among them, so they 
seem obvious enough to me.” 

“ I hardly know any Italians either,” added Rudy. 
“ I meet a few as customers, but I don’t know them 
well. My father was German.” 

“ Well, your people and mine are getting together, 
Comrade Rudy.” (They were all insisting upon taking 
him into their fold !) “ You know, Mussolini is send¬ 
ing whole fleets of aeroplanes to help the Spanish rebels, 
and Hitler is sending shiploads of supplies by way of 
Portugal. But I wouldn’t advise Der Fuehrer to count 
too much upon II Duce; we Italians know him too 
well.” 

“ You do not admire him, I suppose? ” 

“ We have no words in either English or Italian to 
say what we think of him. You see, he is a^enegade; 
he was the most ardent of revolutionists, and used 
against us what he learned from us.” 

Rudy was surprised by this information. “It 
happened when I was a child,” he explained, “ and I 
know very little about it. I see him in the papers, and 
he seems about to swell up and burst.” 

Giuseppe laughed, and his quiet little wife and her 
sister joined him—the only part they took in the con¬ 
versation. “ These two girls do not love him,” said 
the husband, “because he has their father in a con- 
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centration-camp. He has jailed most of the great 
minds of Italy. But we are hoping that this Spanish 
adventure will mean his end. He is going to learn 
what free men will do to defend their liberties. In 
Catalonia alone he has half a million Anarchists, every 
one of whom he will have to kill—and each one will 

v 

cost him quite a sum of money 
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Giuseppe took his guest to one of the two big 
windows of this room, which were open and had a trace 
of breeze blowing in. Sitting there, they were practic¬ 
ally on the street; there were people on the steps within 
reach, and swarms of children playing and screaming; 
also mixed odours were borne in on that breeze. But 
the young printer seemed oblivious to all that; nobody 
paid any attention to them, and very soon Rudy was 
paying no attention to anything except what Giuseppe 
was saying. 

The lights from the street shone on the young 
printer’s face; an intellectual face with a high forehead, 
narrow over the temples and widening above, where 
the wavy black hair rose in thick shocks—especially 
after Giuseppe had run his fingers through it while 
talking. His cheek-bones were high and prominent, 
his teeth even and white, and his nose straight and 
thin, seeming as if a sculptor had just finished carving 
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Giuseppe had been brought from Spezia when he 
was very young, Rudy learned; his father had been a 
physician, who had paid too much attention to the 
poor, and had died young, and left little. (“ Another 
failure! ” thought Rudy, who was always in a mental 
war with his relatives while talking to these pro¬ 
letarians.) 

“ So,” explained Giuseppe, “ I was not able to follow 
in my father’s profession. But it is better, I am able 
to help the workers in a way more important than 
saving their health. The capitalist system is making 
more illness and destroying more lives than all the 
physicians in the world can make up for.” 

Said Rudy: ‘‘I have been taught that the capitalist 
system is a stage in progress; that it makes possible 
mass production and distribution.” 

“ Doubdess it represents progress over feudalism,” 
replied the other. “ But it has its life cycle. It brings 
such concentration of wealth in a few hands that it 
can no longer distribute what it produces, and then it 
can no longer produce. You may have noticed that 
in the past seven years.” 

‘‘Iam beginning to get the idea,” admitted Rudy. 

“ We workers are the ones who suffer under 
capitalism, and we refuse to perish with it. We say 
that when the capitalists can no longer run the 
machines, it is time for us to take them, and run them 
for the benefit of all.” 

“ All that sounds reasonable,” admitted the young 
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salesman. “ But have the workers the ability, the 
intelligence? ” 

“ They have neither, as yet. They have to be ) 
educated, and they have to be organized. There is a ' 
great deal of confusion, and many different opinions 
as to the best way to proceed. That delays the process, 
and makes victory slower. But the workers cannot 
give up—for the reason that to fail means to die.” 


IV 

This, Rudy knew, was the doctrine of all the Reds. 
The differences which divided them he did not under¬ 
stand, but that was not what he had come to ask 
about. He wanted to understand Italian Fascism, 
and why it was meddling in Spain, and what it hoped 
to gain there. 

He asked, and Giuseppe told the story of Fascism’s 
coming in his country. In the turmoil and suffering 
after the war, the workers had seized many of the 
factories; but they could not run them, because they 
were dependent upon British coal—and of course there 
was no credit for them from British capitalists or any 
others. (The propertied classes in Italy looked about 
for a saviour, and he was sent to them./ 

I don’t know,” said Giuseppe, “ if you realize 
that we Italians owe our shining Ducc to you 
Americans.” 
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“ How can that be ? ” 

“ Your noble President Harding had sent to Italy as 
ambassador a literary champion of big business. This 
gentleman later came home and boasted of what he 
had done, so we really know this story. Mussolini, 
revolutionary orator and editor turned patriot, told him 
about his plans for a blackshirt brigade to restore order. 
Unless it was done, the money due to American 
bankers would be lost for ever; would the bankers save 
their old loans by a new one? The champion took up 
the question with the bankers, and a loan of two 
hundred millions was pledged to the blackshirt regime. 
Now the Duce is in power—but you note that the 
American bankers do not get the billion they advanced 
for the war, nor even the two hundred millions they 
sent after it.” 

“ So that’s the way governments are made! ” ex¬ 
claimed Rudy. 

“ They are bought nowadays just like steel-plants 
or railroads. The same thing was done in Germany— 
Hitler got the money for his brownshirts from the 
German steel king, and the heads of the electrical 
trust; they in turn got it from the bankers. Now you 
see the next stage in Spain. Mussolini and Hitler, 
having their own governments, can send not only 
money and supplies, but their slaves to be butchered 
in batde.” 

“Do you know,” said Rudy, “if I should listen 
to you, I believe I should turn into a Red.” 
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“Naturally!” replied the young Italian. “The 
same thing is true of ninety per cent of the American 
people. Big business has fastened on you—what is it 
you call those things that keep horses from seeing 
what might alarm them? ” 



“ They have put blinders over the people’s eyes, so 
that they can sec only the job they have to do day by 
day. Of course, when the people find out how they 
are being plundered, they will revolt; that is why the 
thing called Red propaganda is punished in every 
country in the world—sometimes by cracking the 
head with a policeman’s club, and sometimes by chop¬ 
ping it off.” 


v 

The young wife of the household had put down 
her sewing, and now produced from behind one of 
the screens a bottle of wine and some slices of cake. 
Rudy was embarrassed to take food from these people, 
who had to work hard for it; but he realized that 
hospitality was their pride, and to refuse would be an 
affront. He contented himself with one small glass 
of wine and one piece of cake. In truth he had not 
much appetite; for Giuseppe in the meantime was 
going into details about the crushing of the Italian 
people’s movement. 

“ You think of the workers as ignorant and un- 
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organized; but the workers of my country had a mar¬ 
vellous system of co-operatives; they had benefit 
societies, schools, newspapers, all over Italy. All that 
was wiped out by a brutal reaction, armed with 
modern killing machinery. Tens of thousands of 
workers and their leaders were forced to drink castor 
oil. We in America have been caused to think of that 
as something funny; we think of a man running to 
the toilet a hundred times or so, and it is a vulgar 
joke. But in truth it is a cruel and dreadful kind of 
poisoning. Hundreds die of it, and no man is ever 
the same; his system is undermined, and he is a wreck. 
For one thing, he loses his sexual power, which is 
most humiliating to an Italian. And then do not for¬ 
get those thousands who were clubbed to death. Do 
you know the name of Matteoti? ” 

“ I don’t think I ever heard it.” 

“ American newspapers have seen to that. Matteoti 
was a young Socialist leader, one of the bravest in our 
parliament. I do not agree with the Socialists, I think 
if they had their way we should have another bureau¬ 
cracy; but I honour a noble soul, and Matteoti was 
that. Mussolini had his ruffians kidnap him and club 
him to death and throw his body into a ditch. You 
see what it is, Comrade Rudy, it is gangsters which 
have seized a nation; as if A1 Capone were to become 
the ruler of America.” 

“ That helps me to figure it out,” admitted Rudy. 

“ All Italy has become a dungeon, or a barracks. 
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Spies arc everywhere, and terror; the brains and con¬ 
science of the land are rotting in prison camps on 
barren islands. The workers see their wages cut, and 
then again, and prices always rising—real wages have 
been cut nearly in half since the Ducc came to power. 
That is why he seized Abyssinia, to divert the people’s 
minds; now he has gone into Spain—but there he is 
going to catch his feet in a quicksand. The Spaniards 
are free men, and they will fight. Also they will have 
help from the outside.” 

I wonder—will they? ” asked the other. 

“ Many Italians have been living in exile, some hav¬ 
ing escaped from the prison islands. They have no 
desire in life but to punish the tyrant. After fourteen 
years their chance has come. They will save Italy in 
Spain; and others will save Germany in Spain. 
Frenchmen will fight the Croix de Feu in Spain. The 
workers of the whole world will find out about it; 
believe me, this war will not be over soon. It will be 
the trap in which world reaction will catch its feet.” 

The young printer sat with his two hands clenched; 
his face in the wan street light bore a look of religious 
fervour. “ If it were not that I have a wife, and that 
we arc to have a baby, I would be on a ship now, 
Comrade Rudy.” 

Something was stirring in Rudy; something in the 
deeps of him that had never been touched before. 
When Izzy, poor little “ kike,” had said, “ You gotta 
have ideals/’ 'Rudy had found it quaint and pitiful; 
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but to this young Italian idealist he said: “ I under¬ 
stand what you mean. If I were an Italian, I might 
offer to go with you.” 

“ But you are German,” said Giuseppe; “ and 
Hitler’s gangsters are there, killing Spanish workers.” 

Rudy sat, thinking about men who gave their lives 
for a cause they believed in. There had been such 
men all through history—and here they were again. 
He, Rudy Messer, who had somehow thought of him¬ 
self as the salt of the earth, now thought again, and 
realized that he was spending his time peddling pickles 
and sauerkraut for a living, and then, when he had 
got money in his pocket, spending it on little bitches! 




CHAPTER NINE 


FAMILY DIFFERENCE 

I 

Izzy Bloch telephoned again. A newly formed organ¬ 
ization of the friends of Spanish Democracy was hold¬ 
ing a mass meeting. The speaker was to be a well- 
known writer who had lived in Spain and knew the 
conditions which preceded the rebellion. Would 
Comrade Rudy come and hear what he had to say? 

Comrade Rudy answered offhand that he would. 
Comrade Rudy was showing himself an impression¬ 
able youth, who could not resist the impulse to satisfy 
his curiosity, even where his better judgment advised 
him to keep out of temptation. Comrade Rudy was 
like a deer in the forest, which hears a twig crack, and 
ought to bolt with all its speed; but instead it stands 
and pricks up its cars, staring at the unknown thing, 

and even taking a few dainty steps towards the 
danger. 

Rudy listened to a talk by a man of attainments, 
who described the century-long oppression to which 
the peasants and workers of Spain had been subjected. 

113 h 
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Men do not fight machine-guns with clubs and reaping- 
hooks, women do not defend barricades with kitchen- 
knives, unless there is a long story of suffering behind 
them. The old Spain of church and monarchy was 
dying in a series of convulsions, of which the speaker 
knew the history, and some of which he had witnessed. 

He had visited the northern province called the 
Asturias, where the miners were now making them¬ 
selves into human torpedoes, destroying the city of 
Oviedo with dynamite. The comrades of these men 
had been butchered wholesale two years ago, and it 
was that same butcher they were trying to capture in 
the city. In the same way, all over Spain, age-old 
injustice was bearing its bitter fruit. 

The speaker answered questions through a period 
which put to a severe test his knowledge, not merely 
of one country, but of all Europe. He seemed to 
know the inside of great events. He made it clear 
how the Spanish struggle involved the world forces 
of big business against labour. Franco’s revolt had 
been financed by some magnates of the oil business 
who had given him thirty millions of dollars. The 
prize he was after in Madrid was eight hundred 
millions of dollars, the gold reserve of the Spanish 
government. 

Again Rudy listened to the discussions, surprised 
that working people should have read and thought so 
much, and humiliated because he himself was so ill- 
equipped. He knew now about the many factions 
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among the “ Reds,” and he saw sparks of controversy 
flying, and was amused and excited. Now and then, 
puzzled by a point of view he did not understand, he 
would lean over and whisper a question to Izzy. 
What was a “ Trotskyitc,” and why, and what were 
they doing in Spain? What was the difference be¬ 
tween a Socialist who opposed capitalist wars and a 
pacifist who opposed all wars? 

It was a large audience, and contained many well- 
dressed people; Rudy noted indications that they were 
just as “ Red ” as die working people. He saw them 
through his cousin’s eyes, and wondered what was 
wrong with them. He felt that he was doing some¬ 
thing bold and dangerous in being among such 
characters. 


ii 

This sense of adventure was heightened by some¬ 
thing which occurred the next day. As a rule Rudy 
would telephone to the office the orders he had taken; 
but sometimes, when he found himself near the plant, 
he would stop in and report, and discuss future work 
with his immediate superior. This time, as he was 
leaving the office, it was the closing hour, and workers 
were streaming through the gates of the plant, with 
coats over their arms and dinner-pails or lunch-boxes 
in their hands. One of them, a young fellow of in¬ 
telligent aspect, came up to Rudy. 
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“Mr. Messer,” he said, “will you let me speak 
to you a moment? ” 

“ Surely,” replied Rudy. 

“ I would like to tell you how much some of us 
here appreciate what you are doing.” 

“ What am I doing? ” asked the other, puzzled. 

“ I mean the stand you have taken against the 
Nazis.” 

“ But,” said Rudy, “ I haven’t taken any stand.” 

The man smiled. “You take a stand when you' 
try to get the truth. That is all we anti-Nazis ask.” 

“ Really, I didn’t know anybody knew or cared 
what I am thinking.” 

The young working-man’s smile broadened. “ I 
assure you we know, Mr. Messer. The talk about it 
is all over the plant.” 

“You astonish me! ” Rudy was not pleased by this 
unexpected notoriety. 

“ A couple of our comrades were at that Spanish 
meeting last night. I wish I had known about it, I’d 
have gone.” 

“It was an interesting meeting,” admitted Rudy. 
“ But I didn’t know I was attracting any attention.” 

“ There’s a fight going on, Mr. Messer, and you 
can’t cross no-man’s-land without being seen.” 

They had been moving on as they talked, and had 
come to where Rudy’s car was parked. As they 
stopped, the young worker summoned his courage and 
said: “ I wonder, Mr. Messer, if you ever dance.” 
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“ Sure,” replied Rudy. “ I haven’t given up every¬ 
thing for politics.” 

“ We try to combine education with recreation,” 
explained the other. He had an earnest and studious 
face, and Rudy was attracted to him. “ The German 
Workers’ Association is having a dance to-morrow 
evening, and I wondered if you would let me present 
you with a ticket.” 

“ Well, thank you,” said Rudy. “ I might come, if 
I don’t have to work.” He knew he didn’t have to 
work, but his instinct of self-defence was roused. 
“ Anyhow, I ought to buy the ticket, oughtn’t I? ” 

“ That’s as you please. It only costs fifty cents, and 
admits a lady also. The profits go to the cause.” 

“ That’s reasonable enough. I will take two tickets, 
and if I can come, I’ll bring another couple.” A 
sudden idea had popped into his mind, out of he knew 
not what depth of his subconsciousness. There were 

Italian girls he had met; 
and maybe they might know how to dance I 


those two very sweet-looking 


hi 

Rudy went from there to his uncle’s home; it was 
Thursday, the evening for a “ conference.” During 
the dinner he contributed a few remarks on the subject 
of the rain which was just starting, and also he paid 
compliments to the apfclstrudel; but when the family 
got on to the subject of the political campaign and the 
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manifold crimes which Roosevelt was committing, he 
said no word. Was he correct in his feeling that there 
was a certain restraint in the behaviour of the family 
towards himself? Was it true that his cousin Anna 
looked at him with distrustful eyes when she thought 
he was not watching? 

The men withdrew to old Hermann’s “ library ”— 
so called though it had few books and these were 
seldom touched. The old man sank into his big leather 
arm-chair with a sigh. He looked tired and burdened, 
and Rudy found something pathetic in the way he had 
taken to brushing his hair up over the top of his bare 
reddish scalp. 

Fritz also took a big chair—he was growing heavy, 
and his mind was slow and plodding like his father’s. 
Ernie sat erect, as he always held himself, as if wearing 
one of those Prussian uniforms with a stiff collar. The 
other cousins were away in the country, so there was 
a chance to discuss more intimate matters than the 
state of the Heinzelmann account and the success or 
failure of the new brand of pickles. 

Old Hermann hesitated, then cleared his throat, 
then hesitated some more. “ Rudy,” said he at last, 
“ there is something I want to speak to you about.” 

“ Yes, Uncle Hermann? ” Rudy had slumped into 
a soft chair, but he now sat up, so as to seem polite to 
his guardian. 

“ I don’t want you to get the idea that I’ve been ask¬ 
ing any questions about your affairs; but Muhlhausen 
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came to me with a report which is disturbing.” Muhl- 
hausen was the superintendent in charge of personnel, 
the same who was dealing with die problem of persuad¬ 
ing the employees to vote for Landon instead of Roose¬ 
velt. “ He tells me dicre’s a lot of gossip going about 
the plant because of the fact diat you’ve been associat¬ 
ing with some known Reds.” 

“ Yes, Uncle Hermann,” admitted Rudy. “ One of 
die men told me about it to-day.” 

The old gendeman cleared his throat again. “ Well 
now, Rudy, I don’t want to interfere with your liberty, 
but I do put it to you as a business proposirion; we are 
living in a troubled time, and wc haven’t found it easy 
to keep our business afloat. You are a stockholder, and 
even though it’s a small holding, it’s all you have, and 
you can’t afford to injure it by reckless behaviour.” 

“ You mean, Uncle Hermann, that our customers 
would boycott us if they learned I had some Socialist 
friends? ” 

“ How can you imagine they wouldn’t, Rudy? ” 

“ It seems rather a reflection on our customers,” 
ventured the youth. 

1 he old gentleman delayed to reply, and Fritz took 
the occasion to put himself on record. “ There’s no use 
raising a point like that, Rudy. When you’re in busi¬ 
ness, you have to take your customers as they arc, and 
not quarrel with them. Wc arc sending you out as 
representing the firm.” 

“ I suppose that’s so,” admitted the cousin, promptly. 
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“ However, I’m due to be starting at Columbia next 
week, so you can state that I have severed connection 
with the firm. As for my stock, I am willing to take 
my chances; but if it embarrasses you for me to own it, 
I’m willing to sell it, and I won’t try to hold you up.” 

They were staring at him, dismayed. “ Then those 
Reds really have got hold of you, Rudy! ” exclaimed 
Fritz, at last. 

“ They’ve got hold of me to this extent, Fritz, that 
I’m going to use what brains I have, and not shut my¬ 
self up in a dark closet. I’m supposed to be getting a 
college education, and my professors have told me to 
keep an open mind and see for myself what’s going 
on.” 

“ Ach, du licber Gott! ” complained old Hermann. 
“ I always told you that college business would do you 
no good, Rudy I ” 


IV 

So far Ernie had not opened his mouth. But Rudy 
guessed who had forced this issue; he was not surprised 
when Ernie broke into the conversation. “ I know you 
have never been sympathetic to Germany, Rudy. But 
don’t you think you owe some consideration to our feel¬ 
ings about the Fatherland? ” 

“ I don’t see how Germany and your being Germans 
comes into it at all, Ernie. What I have been trying 
to do is to find out about the war in Spain, and what 
caused it and what it means.” 
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“ But you know there are German troops fighting in 
Spain now! ” 

“ I have read that they are there, but I don’t see why 
they have to be there.” 

“ That’s because you’ve already turned into a Red! 
It wouldn’t worry you to see the Communist menace 
get rooted in western Europe! ” 

“ Now, Ernie! ” protested the father. 

But Ernie was started on the subject which was a 
sort of obsession with him—the Bolshevik-Jcwish con¬ 
spiracy. “ It’s a regular technique they’ve worked 
out! They spend fortunes on propaganda, and stir 
up a revolt, and then they pour in money and muni¬ 
tions and take the country.” 

“ It’s funny,” remarked Rudy. “ That’s the same 
word I’ve heard Socialists using—a regular technique; 
only they say it’s a technique of the Fascists. Certainly 
it’s what they’ve done.” 

“ Well, wc have to fight the devil with fire,” 
admitted the cousin. “ But anybody can see who 
began that trouble in Spain.” 

“ I thought it was Franco who rose against the 
government.” 

“But what was that government? Simply the 
Bolshevik-Jewish conspiracy! It was a Communist 
government, put in with Russian gold.” 

“ I’m pretty ignorant about it, Ernie; but I’m told 
that it was a democratically chosen government, and 
didn’t have a single Communist or Socialist in it.” 
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“Of course, they load you up with lies! That’s 
why it’s so silly of you to listen to their ravings.” 

“ It’s a point that can be easily looked up, Ernie— 
what that government was. It took office early this 
year. Are you quite sure it was a Communist govern¬ 
ment? ” 

“ I don’t know what it called itself; very likely it 
was a camouflage—those Reds don’t mind changing 
their labels to get what they want.” 

Rudy knew there wasn’t any use in wrangling with 
his cousin; but that is the way with family differences 
—people get going, and they don’t know how to stop. 
Said Rudy: “ When you say that government was 
Communist, do you mean in the same sense as when 
you call the Roosevelt government Communist? ” 

“What are you driving at now?” countered the 
other, irritably. 

“ I’m trying to get clear just what you mean. Sup¬ 
pose, for the sake of argument, that Roosevelt should 
get re-elected, and go ahead with his New Deal— 

would you say that was part of the Bolshevik-Jewish 
conspiracy? ” 

“You know what I think about that, Rudy. Look 
at all the Jews in the administration! Look at Frank¬ 
furter, and the hot-dog boys! ” 

“All right, I look at them. Now suppose some 
Franco in America rises up to turn the hot-dog boys 
out of office—would that movement have your sup¬ 
port? ” 
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“ Wc know it’s not coming to anything like that, 
Rudy,” broke in his uncle. 

“ You bet not! ” exclaimed Ernie. “ We’re going 
to lick Roosevelt! ” 

“ But suppose—just suppose—that you don’t suc¬ 
ceed ! Are you going to favour Franco or Frank¬ 
furter? ” 

Old Hermann didn’t like this turn of the dispute, 
and tried again to stop it. “ I’m sure, Rudy, that 
Ernie has never thought about such an issue arising.” 

“ But it may be right ahead of us, Uncle Hermann. 
And I’m asking, if it works out that way, what position 
are the Germans going to take? Is Der Fuehrer going 
to send in munitions to defeat the New Deal? Is Mus¬ 
solini going to send bombing planes and destroy 
Washington? ” 

Ernie sat up even more stiffly in his chair; his cold 
blue eyes narrowed and his thin lips curled. “ I think 
we had better settle the question wc began with, Rudy. 
Are you or arc you not going to compel us to repudiate 
you as a member of our family? ” 


It was the Marxian thesis of the class struggle, once 
more being justified. Two armies were lined up for 
battle, and, as the young worker at Messer & Sons had 
said, you couldn’t cross no-man’s-land without being 
seen—and shot at. Uncle Hermann, old-fashioned and 
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kind-hearted, didn’t want any shooting; he attempted 
to plead with his brother’s son, who had been almost 
the same as his own son for so many years. Impossible 
that this boy could be willing to break with his f ami ly 
over a political issue! 

The old man tried to argue, but couldn’t do it very 
effectively, because he didn’t know the facts. Like 
everyone else, he was helpless in the grip of forces which 
were rending the modern world. He could only plead 
that people shouldn’t be so violent, they shouldn’t get 
so excited and say such hurtful things. Working-men 
shouldn’t quarrel with their employers, Americans 
shouldn’t quarrel with Germans- 

“ Uncle Hermann,” said Rudy, “ I know that in 
your heart you don’t approve this violent regime which 
has grabbed power in your homeland. 

“ But what can I do about that, Rudy? It’s what 
the German people want.” 

I deny that, Uncle Hermann. The German people 
have been lied to and betrayed. They were fooled by 
that frame-up, the burning of the Reichstag-” 

“ Oh, my God! ” burst in Ernie. “ He believes that 
crazy Red lie! ” 

“ Maybe I’m believing a Red lie, Ernie, and maybe 
you’re believing a White one. All I can say is, I believe 
what seems true to me, and I can’t believe anything 
else.” Turning to his uncle, he pleaded: “ Ernie asked 
me to come with him and meet some of his Nazis, and 
I did so. I found them people I couldn’t endure. 1 
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don’t believe they seek the truth or care anything about 
the truth. But Ernie hasn’t met my friends, and I 
know it would be waste of time to ask him.” 

“ That’s one thing you’re right about, anyhow! ” 
snapped the cousin. 

“Well, there we are! I’m willing to hear both 
sides, and Ernie won’t. He wants me to give up hear¬ 
ing both sides, and I won’t do that.” 

“ You mean you’ll refuse if Father orders you to? ” 

“ He hasn’t ordered me to—and I don't believe he 
will. He’s too fair-minded a man. He has told me 
I’m liable to hurt the business, and I’ve told him that 
if so, I’ll withdraw from the business. That’s entirely 
fair, and I have no kick.” 

There was a pause. Ernie looked at his father, 
waiting for him to speak; but the old man kept silent. 

Finally Fritz remarked : “ You’re making it awfully 
hard for us, Rudy. Do you want us to tell our 
customers that you’ve broken with us? ” 

“ Certainly, Fritz. Tell them whatever is necessary 
to protect the business. You have no sympathy with 
my ideas, and why should I object to your saying so? 
I want to stand on my own feet, not on yours. I don’t 
want to hurt you, and I don’t want to be ugly. I just 
want to be free to think what seems right to me, and 
to act on it.” 



CHAPTER TEN 



STORM TROOPERS 

\ 

I 

Rudy got home that evening, feeling sore and also 
lonely. He had some “ ideals ” now, and he would 
have to learn to make them take the place of family, 
and the memories and associations of his early life. 
He would be like the snake which casts his skin; or 
like the chambered nautilus, of which the poet has 
sung: “ Build thee more stately mansions! ” 

Alone in his little apartment, he went to the phone 
and called the only “ Red ” home he knew which 
had a phone. A woman’s voice answered, and he 
asked: “Is Giuseppe in?” 

“ No, he is at a committee meeting.” 

“Who is this?” 

“ This is Portia.” 

“ How do you do, Portia? This is Rudy Messer. 
Tell me, do Anarchists ever dance? ” 

“ Why, yes—why not, Comrade Rudy? ” 

“ I didn’t know whether it was counter-revolu¬ 
tionary. Do you dance, Portia? ” 

126 
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“ I dance when I can.” 

“ How do you mean—can? ” 

“When some nice young man asks me.” 

“ Am I a nice young man, Portia? ” 

“ Qh, the very nicest, Comrade Rudy.” 

“ Well then, will you go to a dance with me Satur¬ 
day evening? ” 

“ Oh, Comrade Rudy, how kind of you! I don’t 
know what to say.” v 

“ Does Giuseppe dance? ” 

“ Not very often—he does not have time.” 

“ But he knows how? ” 

“ A little bit.” 

“ I have two tickets for a dance of the—let me see, 
what is it?—the German Workers’ Association. Each 
ticket admits a gent and a lady—that’s what it says. 
The profits are to go to the anti-Nazi cause, so I am 
sure Giuseppe will approve it.” 

“ Oh, surely; he will be glad.” 

“ Docs Teresa dance? ” 

“ A little bit. The doctor tells her that she should 
take some exercise every day, but not to exhaust her¬ 
self.” Rudy made note that the women as well as 
the men of the Daniclc family took the phenomena 
of pregnancy in matter-of-fact fashion. 

“ Well then, Portia, suppose we four go to a dance 
Saturday night? ” 

“ Oh, I am sure it would be lovely! ” 

“ It says at eight o’clock. I suppose it will be wise 
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for us to start early. I will call for you, say, at seven- 
thirty? ” 

“ Fine, Comrade Rudy.” 

“ I will take you in my car.” 

“ Oh, really? It will be the first time I have ever 
ridden in an automobile.” 

‘‘You don’t mean that, Portia? ” 

“ How should I not mean it? Do you think we 
might own an automobile? ” 

“ I thought some friend—some time-” 

“You are the first friend we have ever had that 
owns an automobile, Comrade Rudy; it will be a 
great event in my life.” 


ii 

Next day, according to his promise, Rudy refrained 
from doing any further injury to the business of Messer 
& Sons. He stayed in his room and read Socialist 
papers and pamphlets. Later on he went over to the 
university to arrange about his matriculation, and he 
got a catalogue and sat outside for a while, studying 
the list of courses. He decided that he was interested 
in Spain; should he learn something about its litera¬ 
ture, or about its history? Also he wanted to take a 
course in modern labour problems, so as to find out 
what the professors had to say about Socialism. But 
he was not so anxious as he had been; he had come to 
a point where, almost without realizing it, he was 
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forming opinions of his own, and could even imagine 
himself arguing with a professor. 

He went into the library and took out a couple of 
books on modern Socialism. Also, while he was there, 
he did something unusual for him—he looked up an 
item of information, without having it suggested by 
any professor or the requirements of any course. He 
had in mind Ernie’s statement, that the government 
of Spain at the rime of the revolt had been a “ Red ’’ 
government. Now he consulted the files of the New 
Yorf^ Times , and in the issue of February 20, 1936, he 
read the account of the forming of the new govern¬ 
ment, immediately after the victory of the “ people’s 
front ” at the polls. 

Izzy Bloch had been right, and Ernie had been 
wrong; there had not been any Socialists or Com¬ 
munists in that government. The premier had been ^ 
Azana, a “ Left Republican,” who had already been 
premier before, and had put down a labour revolt 
with great sternness; the Socialists had refused to take 
any post in the new cabinet because they distrusted 
him and his policies. The government against which 
the Fascists had formed their plot, and against which 
they had revolted five months later, had been a sort of 
“ New Deal ” government, and doubtless influenced 
by Roosevelt’s example. Such was the grip which 
this family quarrel had taken upon Rudy’s mind that 
he recited those facts to his cousin Ernie a dozen times 
that day, and half as many times to his uncle, and 

1 
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several times each to Fritz and Anna—-all this in im¬ 
aginary extensions of their debate! 


hi 

That afternoon Rudy drove downtown to see how 
the Bloch family was getting along—and inciden¬ 
tally to convey to Izzy the tidings that die library of 
Columbia University supported his version of Spanish 
history. When Rudy had climbed the stairs of the 
dingy old tenement and was ready to knock on the 
door, he heard voices inside, and found there the rest 
of the Bloch family. 

Uncle Jake, the taxi-driver, had brought Rose, the 
prosperous daughter of the family, to see how the old 
man was getting along. Uncle Jake had a moon face 
with a melancholy expression. He was nearly forty, 
and his hair was showing signs of grey; he had dyed 
it black, no doubt to help him in getting a job—but 
now that he had one, he had grown careless, with the 
result that grey traces were showing at the roots. It 
developed that he had a sense of humour, in spite of 
his sorrowful looks, and when he laughed his round 
face showed many wrinkles. 

“ It was that goddam war that made all my 
troubles,” he remarked in course of the conversation. 

“ I’ve been telling Uncle Jake about the war in 
Spain,” explained Izzy, “ but I can’t get him to take 
any interest in it.” 
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“ Me? ” said Jake. “ Every year I celebrate my 
birdiday, I say there’s one chance less they’ll get me 
into their next one.” 

Rose was the elegant member of the family; she 
had what her unde called “ poisonality.” Her clothes 
were new and gay, and she wore, as Izzy had de¬ 
scribed her, a fur-piece around her neck even in 
summer. She had laid it aside, but not the “ costume 
jewellery ” which she wore on neck and wrists. She 
was greatly pleased to meet the fashionable Mr. Messer, 
and talked fluently for his benefit. She had been last 
night to what she called a “ theeayter,” with the 
accent on the middle syllabic, and had seen a swell 
play about swell people, the story of which she told 
them. She was worried because Pop didn’t look 
good, and wished she could of sent him to die country 
through the hot spell. 

Rudy “ did society ” in his best manner; until at 
last Uncle Jake said: “ I gotta be movin’ along, Rosie. 
If I don’t get somethin’ outa that taxi, the company’ll 
be gettin’ on to us.” It appeared that when he brought 
his niece to see her family, he left the “ Vacant ” sign 
up in his cab, so that it did not register the fare; Rose 
kept herself out of sight, and Jake drove fast, pretend¬ 
ing not to see or hear any would-be passengers who 
hailed him. 

They took their departure; and Izzy apologized to 
his friend for that fashionable half-hour. His sister 
lived with an elderly fur-merchant who was doing 
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well and treated her kindly. “ Pop ” wouldn’t take 
any money from her, but she brought food and left it, 
and this he could not well refuse to eat. As Socialists, 

. explained Izzy, they did not quarrel with their sister 
\\ for living with a married man; plenty of people were 
A unhappily married, and what they did about it was 
\ I their own affair. What Izzy apologized for in his 
'sister was that she had no idealism; the “ movement ” 
meant nothing to her, she just didn’t have the brains 
that it took to know what it was about. 

Old Joseph, weak and breathing hard, lay silent 
while his son passed that harsh judgment upon his 
daughter. Poor Joseph, he looked ill, and Rudy 
thought he looked more so every time he saw him . 
Rudy was learning the lesson, how indiscreet it is to 
make the acquaintance of the poor; to get your heart¬ 
strings tied to those inferior ones whom the social 
system has doomed to extermination, whether slow 
and painful, or rapid and merciful. 


IV 

Promptly at seven-thirty on Saturday evening Rudy’s 
little runabout stopped in front of the once-grand resi¬ 
dence of the Daniele family. There was Giuseppe 
with a new red necktie, and the two girls, Teresa in 
a soft white dress, and Portia in a pink one, looking 
very fine, and all in a flutter because of the handsome 
young American who had come to take them in a 
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car. “ They’ve been ready for half an hour,” declared 
Giuseppe; adding ungallandy: “ If it had been me 
that was taking them, they’d have been half an hour 
late.” 

They argued over the question of the car. Rudy, 
young aristocrat and spendthrift, thought they would 
be too crowded in his two-seater; they would get their 
dresses crushed, and he proposed to get a taxi. But 
their economical Italian souls were horrified, and they 
insisted it would be more fun to ride in Rudy’s own 
car. So he got in, and Portia was squeezed in beside 
him, with the gear-shift and the emergency brake 
between her knees. Giuseppe got in, and his wife sat 
on his lap, and there they were, snug as sardines in a 
tm.^^ 

Such a good time they had! Rudy discovered that 
Italian girls did not always sit silent while their impor¬ 
tant men did the talking. When they were going to 
a dance, that was their own affair, and they chattered 
and giggled like any other pair of young things. But 
of course their joking was tinged with a Red hue. 
Rudy was the bourgeoisie because he owned a car, and 
Giuseppe was the proletariat because he had only his 
labour power to sell. When they argued as to whether 
Giuseppe should be allowed to buy the petrol, that was 
the class struggle; when Rudy thought it best to drive 
north on Park Avenue, and Giuseppe thought Second 
would be better, they compromised on Lexington, and 
Portia said that was dialectics. 
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That was really clever of her, Rudy thought; he 
said she had a legal mind, and no doubt had inherited 
it from her famous ancestor. He expected her to ask 
what he meant by that, for he didn’t suppose that a 
daughter of Little Italy would know about “ The 
Merchant of Venice.” But Portia said she was not a 
blood relative of that lawyer-lady, only a namesake; 
and when Rudy commented upon her learning being 
literary as well as legal, she said: “ If you have a 
name that people make jokes about, you are sure to 
hear them all before you are seventeen years old.” 


v 

They came to Yorkville, and found the hall, up¬ 
stairs above a row of stores. There were several young 
fellows standing at the entrance, and when they went 
up they found a score of people already arrived. There 
was a large floor, with chairs along both sides; at the 
far end a platform for the musicians, also a counter 
for refreshments. Rudy had asked Giuseppe how to 
dress for this occasion, and Giuseppe had replied: 
“ Put on a clean shirt.” It was a proletarian affair, 
and while the women had on their best dresses, the 
men mostly wore soft shirts, without coats, as befitted 
“ radicals ” on a warm evening. 

The man who had sold Rudy the tickets came for¬ 
ward and introduced himself, Lawrence Adams. 
Rudy introduced his friends, and Adams introduced 
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some of the others. They were all Germans except¬ 
ing the introducer. Presendy, as they were chatting, 
he mentioned that he was a Communist, and that 
gave Rudy something of a start—he hadn’t supposed 
there were any of these terrible persons working for 
Messer & Sons. 

“ Oh, yes,” said Adams, “ we have a ‘ cell ’ there. 
I myself probably won’t stay very long—I get moved 
on every few months, when the bosses get on to me; 
but I leave some workers behind me, and I don’t lose 
touch with them.” 

“Dear me! ” thought Rudy, “what am I getting 
in for? ” He had read enough about the Communists 
to know how they worked; they would form what 
they called “ united front organizations,” and their 
enemies called “ innocents’ clubs,” to draw non-Com- 
munist workers into association with them. That, 
no doubt was the wherefore of this dance—and Rudy 
Messer was one of the “ innocents ”! 

“ Comrade Daniele is an Anarchist,” Rudy ex¬ 
plained; and Adams said, “ We know who he is, and 
we are more than glad to welcome you both. You 
know, Comrade Daniele, the Italian and the German 
capitalists are forming their Fascist front in Spain, and 
the Italian and German workers have to form theirs.” 

“ Quite so,” agreed Giuseppe. “ And it will have 
to be for more than dancing.” 
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VI 

The musicians were straggling in and taking their 
places on the platform. “ We always have a good 
crowd on a night like this,” said the young organizer. 
“ But they take their time about starting.” 

He turned to introduce another young fellow who 
came up, and whom Rudy recognized as an employee 
in his uncle’s plant. But before the name could be 
spoken, a thunderbolt fell upon them. Loud shouts, 
screams, coming from the foot of the stairs; a tumult 
of confusion, and then suddenly there burst through 
the doorway a man in military costume, the same 
which Rudy had seen at the Nazi picnic, and which 
had suggested grand opera to him—brown shirt, black 
breeches, black leather riding-boots, a military cap 
with a black visor, and the arm-band with the 
swastika. 

A second one followed, then a third, then a dozen 
piling in. In their hands they carried clubs, pieces of 
heavy pipe, or leather devices with lead in the ends, 
known as blackjacks. They did not say a word, or 
give a moment’s warning; each one picked out his 
man, and laid on to him with the weapon. 

The workers, gathered in a social hall with their 
girls, were, of course, taken completely aback. Women 
screamed, and fled this way and that; Rudy heard the 
thud of blows, and saw his friend Giuseppe stagger 
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backwards with blood streaming from a cut over his 
eye. He saw Lawrence Adams bowled over; then a man 
bore down on Rudy himself and he turned and ran. 

There was only one means of defence in the place, 
and that was chairs. Rudy made for the nearest and 
grabbed it, but had no time to raise it; all he could 
do was to poke. He had read that animal trainers 
find that a good defence against lions and tigers, so 
presumably it was good for a Nazi storm trooper. It 
caught the man in the stomach and made him recoil, 
which gave Rudy time to spring .to one side so as not 
to be caught against the wall. He raised his chair, and 
the man raised his club, and both weapons came down 
at the same time. 

Rudy’s was the bigger, and it landed on the man’s 
head and shoulders and floored him. Also it smashed 
the chair—but there were plenty of those, and Rudy 
grabbed another, and rushed to the aid of his friends. 
The hall was a pandemonium; yells of rage and of 
pain, men slamming at each other, and even some of 
the women grabbing chairs and laying on, as their 
Teuton foremothers had done in the dark German 
forests. 

It was, apparently, not the plan of the raiders to 
hold the fort, but merely to do what damage they 
could and then make a getaway. In a couple of 
minutes the hall was clear of them, including two or 
three who were carried by their friends. Half a dozen 
of the defenders were laid out on the floor—one of 
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them Giuseppe, half conscious, with his face a mess 
of blood, and Teresa clinging to him screaming, and 
Portia clinging to Rudy, sobbing and terrified. 

For the second time in his career as a “ Red,” Rudy 
had to tear up a part of his underclothes to make an 
emergency bandage. Giuseppe had a nasty cut, but 
was able to groan and make noises, so Rudy, from 
his limited medical knowledge, assured the girls that 
his skull couldn’t be broken. Rudy himself had got 
a blow over the forearm which made it hard for him to 
use it; but his medical knowledge persuaded him that 
if it were broken he wouldn’t be able to use it at all. 

He was busy at his bandaging when there came 
more clamour downstairs, and another wave of terror 
among the women. The Nazis had picked up rein¬ 
forcements and come back again—now a score of 
them, where previously there had been a dozen. They 
came charging up the stairs again; but this time the 
men in the hall knew what to expect, and had their 
chairs ready. Also, a full beer-botde, or even one of 
soda-pop, makes a fair substitute for a trench-bomb, 
and the enemy was met with a shower of these. The 
second batde lasted no longer than the first one, and 
again the brownshirts tramped down the stairs, helping 
their wounded, and singing the Horst Wessel song, 
which recites how there will soon be no one to oppose 
them in the streets of the city: 

* 

Die Strasse frei den braunen Battalionen, 

Die Strasse frei dem Sturm Abteilung Mann! 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE DECISION 

I 

Rudy and his girl friends did not do any dancing that 
evening. Instead, they carried Giuseppe to a doctor 
and had his head sewed up. The doctor said he did 
not think there was any more serious injury, but 
advised that the patient be taken home and kept 
quiet; so they drove, with Teresa holding her husband 
in her arms this time. Every now and then he would 
moan, and she would whisper: “ Oh, those hateful 
men! Those hateful men! ” 

“ You sec, Comrade Rudy,” she remarked, “ they 
behave just as they did in Germany and in Italy. Now 
they arc ready to take over America! ” 

“ They’ll not get very far with those tactics,” replied 
Rudy. “ The police will stop them.” 

‘‘The police! ” exclaimed Teresa. “You are not 
a worker, so you can say that.” 

“You mean the police won't stop them? ” 

“The police are always against the workers. That 
is what they are for. They are the capitalist state.” 
Rudy was a long way yet from being a “ Red,” and 
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when he heard such opinions, he was annoyed and 
repelled. He could understand how foreigners felt 
that way, because they had been accustomed to tyranny 
and repression; but in our democratic country, the 
land of the free and the home of the brave, the police 
were public servants, and would protect law-abiding 
people against violence. 

But Rudy did not say this to Teresa. He knew that 
she was not in a receptive mood. He helped to get 
her pain-racked husband out of the car, and up the 
steps, and then to get him undressed and into bed. 
Rudy had ruined some more clothes with bloodstains, 
but they were proletarian clothes this time; he rolled 
up his sleeve and let Portia rub some liniment into 
his bruised arm. The doctor had given a sleeping 
powder for Giuseppe, and as soon as this began to 
take effect, Rudy whispered good night to the girls 
and drove himself home. 


ii 

His first act there was to go to the telephone and 
call his uncle’s home, and ask for his cousin. 

Well, Ernie! ” said he. “ Was that performance 
put on in my honour? ” 

“ What do you mean? ” demanded the other. 

“ Your friends didn’t tell you anything about their 
plans for this evening? ” 

“ I know nothing about any plans, Rudy. What has 
happened? ” 
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“I’m glad to hear you say so. I thought maybe it 
had been done for my education.” 

“ What arc you talking about? ” 

“ Just a little mix-up I was in. A bunch of your Nazi 
friends took it into their heads to raid a workers’ dance- 
hall, and beat up a few innocent and unoffending 
people.” 

“ What on earth were you doing at such a place? ” 

“ I took some friends of mine, two very charming 
Anarchist girls.” 

“ I suppose you are joking. Were you hurt, Rudy ? ” 

“ No, but two friends of mine were hurt pretty 
badly. Also my feelings. I think it was a despicable 
thing, and it has confirmed my impression of those 
rowdies you are training and equipping.” 

“ You don’t get anywhere by using such language to 
me,” said Ernie, in his cold and cutting tone. “ I am 
sure if the act was done by our Order Service-” 

“ They all had your pretty uniforms on, Ernie.” 

“ Well, I don’t know what their provocation was, 
and I have nothing to say except that it was not with 
my knowledge. No such orders have been given or 
such actions sanctioned by anyone in our organization.” 

“ I think I recognized a couple of your friends— 
some I saw at the picnic. Your spy service didn’t tell 
you that I had bought tickets for that dance? ” 

“ I have already stated that I knew nothing whatever 
about it.” 

“ Well, having been told how efficient your intelli- 
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gcnce department is, I naturally thought the raid might 
have been in my honour. Tell your friends that they 
can’t frighten me—nor can they make me love them.” 

“ You are evidendy much excited, Rudy, and in no 
condition to form any judgment. The Reds in this city 
have been committing many outrages, and if some of 
our fellows were provoked to retaliate, it is easy to 
understand—but not to excuse, and they will certainly 
be disciplined.” 

“ Thank you, Ernie,” said the other. “ I know how 
much your Nazis love law and order, and how they 
preach tolerance and the open mind. I have heard their 
song about the Red Front being shot.” He hung up 
the receiver. 


hi 

Rudy was so mad he could hardly get to sleep; nor 
was he helped by a severe pain in his arm. In the 
morning he found a large black and purple spot on the 
underside of his forearm, where he had stopped a Nazi 
blackjack. He would be a one-armed driver for a while, 
and use his right hand only when he had to. 

The morning papers had a detailed and on the whole 
accurate account of the raid; so he was confirmed in his 
idea that organized society would put an end to the 
Horst Wessel dream as applied to the streets of New 
York. He phoned Teresa, and learned that Giuseppe 
was no worse than was to be expected. Then he 
phoned the home of Lawrence Adams, who was laid 
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up with a broken collar-bone and other damage. It was 
Sunday morning, and Rudy said he would come over 
and visit the patient. 

He had met various kinds of Reds by now, but no 
Communists, and was curious to hear what this group 
had to say for itself. Rudy had got from the news¬ 
papers the idea that this was a foreign movement, and 
he was surprised to find, living in a tenement apartment 
over in Yorkville, three young fellows, all party mem¬ 
bers, one the son of a real estate agent in Denver, one 
from a family of share-croppers in Arkansas, and the 
third, Adams, a cousin five times removed of one 
president of the United States and four times removed 
of another. 

1 he family of Lawrence Adams had been ruined in 
one of the many panics—he thought it was in 1893. 
Some members had got help and had climbed up again, 
but this one’s father had been an amiable but futile 
dreamer, and the lad had left an unhappy home and 
gone to work for himself. He had w'andcrcd over 
America, and worked at a score of jobs before he was 
of age. “ I suppose it’s the rebel blood in me,” he said. 
“I’m going to be father to some daughters of a new 
American Revolution.” 

“ Larry,” as he bade Rudy call him, had been badly 
beaten; but he was cheerful about it, saying it was the 
chances of war. Like each of the Reds in turn, he 
looked upon this good-looking sprig of the Messer 
family with greedy eyes, as a possible convert to his 
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special shade of redness. He urged Rudy to stay a 
while and chat, because the other two fellows had to 
hurry off; Sunday was the busy day for party men, 
being the workers’ free day, when there were many 
kinds of activities—picnics, dances, meetings, confer¬ 
ences, from morning until midnight. 

They talked about the episode of the night before, 
and Rudy learned that it fitted into the Communist 
party formula; he found, as he came to know them, 
that everything fitted into their formula. The class 
conflict was intensifying, everywhere in the world, 
owing to the sharpening of the contradictions of capital¬ 
ism. It was Communism against Fascism; both sides 
saw it and both were preparing for what the Inter¬ 
nationale called “ the final conflict.” 

Just as the Nazis had spies among the Reds, so the 
Reds had spies among the Nazis. Larry Adams knew 
die names of their leaders, and the parts they had 
played in Germany and were playing in America. He 
knew how much money was coming over, and who 
was handling it. Apparently he knew everything that 
Ernst Messer knew—and told Rudy a lot about his own 
cousin’s activities. Their Order Service was bull-dosing 
the German population of America, exactly as three or 
four years back they had done to the population of 
Germany. 

Larry agreed with Teresa, it appeared; the police 
would make no more than a pretence of action in the 
matter of last night’s outrage. The “big shot” 
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politicians here in Yorkville were under the Nazi 
thumb, and couldn’t survive if they failed to take 
brownshirt orders. “ When you’ve got money, you can 
always have your way in America,” said the young 
Communist. “ We know several of the men who were 
in that raid. We’ll swear out warrants for them, just 
for the sake of propaganda; but you’ll never sec them 
in jail.” 

Rudy watched later developments, and was sorry to 
discover that his “ Red ” friend was correct in this. 
They did bring about the prosecution of one of the 
storm troopers, an employee of a Yorkville furniture 
store. The employer was the father of that Nazi officer, 
Schmidt, who had ridden in Ernie’s car to the drilling. 
He appeared and swore that his store had been open all 
that Saturday evening, and that his employee had been 
on duty all the time. Anyone could understand how 
this had happened, after reading the oath which the 
Nazis took when they joined up; it included a pledge 
of fidelity to the “ leadership principle ”—which meant 
in practice that they would commit any crime .and 
swear to any lie when ordered by their superiors. 

IV 

Rudy had now got three members of the dispossessed 
classes on his hands. That included old Joseph Bloch, 
who was in such a bad way that Rudy had insisted upon 
calling a doctor at his expense. There is no limit to the 
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amount of money a young man can spend when he sets 
out to right the wrongs of the world; except, of course, 
the amount which the young man possesses. 

The doctor was an honest one; he told Rudy that he 
would come every day and run up a bill, if requested, 
but there was nothing he could do for this patient, who 
was aged, not in years, but in suffering and deprivation. 
He hadn’t much longer to suffer; nature was more kind 
than the hearts of men. She provided for all men a 
safe shelter from future woes, including the menaces of 
tyrants and the blood-demands of parasites. 

Rudy was not surprised when the telephone rang, 
late one night when he had come home from a meeting, 
and dicrc was Izzy, sobbing: “ Oh, Rudy, Pop is in a 
terrible way. I’m afraid it’s the end. I don’t know 
if I should bother you about it-” 

“ Of course! ” exclaimed the other. “ I’ll be right 
down.” He took the subway, as being quicker, and 
not crowded at that hour. He had time to compose his 
thoughts. He was not so sorry for the poor old button¬ 
hole-maker, to whom life had become all pain; but poor 
Izzy needed pity—he had loved that old man, not 
merely as a father, but as a teacher and a hero. - k 

As soon as Rudy opened the door, he saw what had 
happened. Joseph was lying on the cot, white and still, 
and his son was kneeling by the bedside with his face 
in his hands. Rudy went up to him and sat in the chair 
by him, putting his hand on his shoulder and whisper¬ 
ing, “ I’m sorry.” 
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The little fellow was crying softly; they sat there for 
a long time without a word. Then the door opened, 
and Rose came in, having also been called. She had a 
different way of taking grief; she gave a loud cry, and 
rushed to the cot, and when she saw her father’s still 
face, she threw herself down and started kicking and 
screaming. 

Rudy wondered whether it would not be polite for 
him to retire, and leave the family to their intimacies. 
But that would have spoiled it for Rose; she wanted 
someone to comfort her, so that she could refuse to be 
comforted. She made herself a wailing wall, right 
there in that tenement room, for which the relief people 
were paying the rent; she moaned and howled, and did 
not stop until there came a violent pounding on the 
wall, and a stern male voice commanding: “ Shut up, 
you goddam cats! ” 

Rose had been out that evening with her gentleman 
friend, so she was soon exhausted. Rudy and Izzy 
persuaded her to go into the little alcove and lie down 
on the bed, where she sobbed herself to sleep. So then 
it was possible for the two lads to sit quietly and talk 
about death, and how strange it was. 

The little Socialist had his philosophy; he had no 
right to waste on grief energies which were needed for 
the cause. Everybody had to die, and workers had to 
die prematurely, millions of them, before they would 
succeed in reaching that promised land which the new 
religion of Marxism was promising to the human race. 
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Joseph had forbidden grief, as he had forbidden self- 
pity, self-indulgence, and other weaknesses of human 
nature. Life was for the living, and the lives of 
Socialists must be for the movement. “ He was a great 
soul, Comrade Rudy,” said Izzy. “ You could only 
realize it by living with him all the years. Such 
treasures of goodness are locked up in the hearts of poor 
people—but we don’t always find the key to them.” 


V 

Rudy had a little money in the bank, and he thought 
it his duty to offer to pay for the funeral of this modern 
prophet. But Izzy said no, he was sure that Joseph 
would not have approved it. Dead bodies were clay, 
and the worship of them was superstition; it was one 
of the ways in which the poor wasted_their substance, 
paying to exploiters for funerals what might have 
bought an education. “ If you have money to spare, 
give it to the cause, Comrade Rudy. The relief people 
let my father die, now let them see to his funeral.” 

After Izzy had thought again, he added: “ I suppose 
Rose will have to have a say. She’ll want to get the 
money from her gentleman friend, and have the excite¬ 
ment of a funeral. It’s not worth arguing about, and 
you keep out of it, Comrade Rudy.” 

“ You’re going to be terribly lonely,” remarked the 
other. 
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“ I know. But I’ll go on working. It’s a busy 

• )> 
time. 

“ How are you going to live? ” 

“ I don’t know; I suppose they’ll go on paying my 
rent.” 

They sat for a bit in silence. Suddenly Rudy said: 
“ Izzy, what would you say to taking a trip? ” 

“ You and me? ” 

“ Maybe some others, also.” 

“ Where to? ” 

“ To Spain.” 

The little idealist started. “You mean—to fight? ” 
“ Just so.” 

A long pause. “ Jees, Rudy, that takes my breath 
away 1 ” 

“ It scares you? ” 

“ A little bit. You sec, I never did any fighting.” 

“ Neither did I.” 

“ I’m not so strong, you know.” 

“ Military life would build you up. Outdoors, fresh 
air—all that.” 

“ You really think so, Comrade? ” 

“ Unless you got hit, of course.” 

“Jees!” exclaimed the little slum-dweller once 
more. “You really mean it? ” 

“ Sure thing.” 

“ You been thinking about it a long time? ” 

“ No, never before.” 

“ It just popped into your head? ” 
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“ I guess it’s been working down in my mind. That 
fellow pounding me with a blackjack sort of gave me 
the feeling of fighting. And then I guess I’m sore at 
my cousin. I don’t like the idea of fellows sitting on 
their fat bank-accounts, and putting up money to buy 
uniforms for ruffians, drilling them and training them 
to go out and slam working-men over the heads.” 

“ Yeah, it makes a guy sore,” admitted Izzy. 

“ And then, seeing the blood on Giuseppe’s face; and 
your father being dead, and no reason for you to stay. 
I want to fight Hider, Izzy.” 

“ I thought I was fighting him in New York.” 

“ That’s all right, but Spain is the place that counts. 
If we can hold on there for a year, we’ll bleed him to 
death. The decent people of the world will wake up 
and realize what’s happening. British labour will get 
its eyes open and break down that ^To ry governmen t^ 

“ I know, Rudy. You’re right; it’s what we ought 
to do. And it’s what Pop would want. But how could 
we get there? ” 

‘‘I’ve got a little money; and it won’t cost so much. 
We can travel third class, and pretend we’re in the 
trenches.” 

“ You really mean it? You won’t change vour 
mind ? ” 

“ Shake on it.” 

‘‘All right!” said Izzy. “ It’s a deal.” Then he 
added, lowering his voice: “ Don’t tell Rose. She’ll 
go to the wailing wall again! ” 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


SIGNING UP 

I 

Rudy went home and got a little sleep, and then he 
went down to call on the Danielc family. He found' 
Giuseppe had had a restful night; wounds heal quickly 
when one is young. But there was a wound of the sdful, 
he learned, that was not such a simple problem. There 
was a solemn atmosphere in the household. 

“ Sit down, Rudy,” said the young printer. “ I 
want to tell you something.” 

“ Yes, Giuseppe? ” 

“ I have been thinking about those brownshirts; such 
a terrible menace—and it will grow worse. The police 
will do nothing to stop it.” 

“ That is what Adams says.” 

“ It is the workers who will have to stop it. And it 
cannot be done in New York. Nazism is an imported 
thing.” 

“ The workers cannot do much in Germany, I fear. ’ 

“ In my opinion the place to stop it is in Spain. I 
must tell you, Rudy, I have been unhappy for some 
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time; my comrades there are fighting for their lives, 
and it is not right to leave them without help. I made 
up my mind last night that I am going to help them.” 
“ Indeed, Giuseppe? ” 

You know my point of view. I don’t need to 
argue it. I want to fight Mussolini as well as Hitler. 
His blackshirts have been doing the same things in New 
York, terrorizing the Italian population. When II 
Duce goes to war, they want to drag our people back 
to help him; if you don’t sign up and contribute, they 
persecute your relatives in Italy—rob them, and if they 
protest, send them to a concentration-camp like my 
father-in-law.” 

“ When are you going, Giuseppe? ” 

The first day that I m well enough to travel. I’m 
going to Catalonia, where for the first time Anarchists 
have a chance to build a civilization.” 

The young wife was standing near the bedside, her 
hands clasped together over her bosom, and a tense look 
upon her face. Rudy turned to her. “Tell me, 
Teresa, how do you feel about it? ” 

If he feels that it is his duty, it is not for me to stand 
in his way.” Her voice was low and trembling. 

“ How will you get along, Teresa? ” 

“She has an aunt she will stay with,” answered 
Giuseppe. We have a little money saved up. She 

will find some work—our group will help her in that 
way.” 

“ Do y° u know anything about fighting, Giuseppe ? ” 
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“ Not a thing in the world. I have always been anti¬ 
militarist. I thought it was the crime of crimes. But 
this is different.” 

“ We shall have to drill ourselves,” said Rudy, 
smiling. “ Fortunately, I went to a military school for 
a couple of years, and I know how to say, ‘ Shoulder 
humps! ’ More important yet, my cousins and I used 
to go to a rifle range once a week. I can teach you a 
little on the steamer.” 

“ You? ” cried Giuseppe. “ You will go? ” 

“ It must have been a case of telepathy,” laughed 
Rudy. “ Izzy and I were making up our minds at the 
same time as you.” 

How happy they were! Tears ran down Giuseppe’s 
checks, he wanted to spring out of bed in spite of his 
bandaged scalp. The two girls forgot their grief—at 
least for the moment. If this clever young American 
went along, Giuseppe would be safe! 

But before Rudy left, Portia thought of a great 
trouble. “Comrade Rudy!” she exclaimed. “We 
didn’t get our dance 1 ” 

Rudy looked at her. She was a woman, and yet a 
child; swift emotions chased through her, making her 
heart to pound and the blood to colour her cheeks. 
Said he: “ This expedition will not sail until you and 
I have had our dance, Portia! ” 
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II 

Rudy went to call on Larry Adams. No need to 
telephone; he was hound to be at home. Had the 
telepathy been working on him also? But no, Larry 
was an economic determinist, a dialectical^ materialist; 
to him telepathy was mysticism, or worse yet, a right 
wing deviation. 

What Larry was thinking about was getting evidence 
against those brownshirts, and putting pressure on the 
police—so as to make a story in the Daily Worker 
when they refused to act. He had the telephone by his 
bedside, so that he could exert pressure on the district 
attorney without exerting any on his broken collar-bone. 

But when Rudy told him what he and Izzy and 
Giuseppe had decided, a light broke on his face; 
nothing mystical, of course—strictly dialectical. The 
Nazis pushed one way, Rudy and his friends would 
push the other, and out of the conflict of forces would 
result a new society in Spain. “ By God, Rudy,” ex¬ 
claimed the cousin of old John Adams, “ I didn’t think 
you had it in you! ” 

“ Well, neither did I,” admitted Rudy. “ I’m not 
sure I have, but I’m trying to act like I did.” 

Only a few days ago I made a speech at our 
branch meeting, saying that our party would be dis¬ 
graced if we didn’t have some American volunteers in 
Spain—and quickly.” 

“ Why don’t you come along? ” asked Rudy. 
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“ By God, I’d like to! ” Rudy found it funny the 
way his friend kept invoking a celestial Authority 
whom the party theses expressly repudiated. 

“ We have a Socialist and an Anarchist and a mug¬ 
wump. We won’t be complete without a Communist 
of some sort. Maybe we can get a Trotskyite.” 
There was 'method in Rudy’s malice. 

Larry made a wry face. “ Wait,” he said; “ I’ll 
see if I can get permission.” 

“You have to have permission? ” 

‘‘Sure. I’m a party member.” 

“ Giuseppe and I were just agreeing that we’d have 
to submit to military discipline. You can help us out 
in that respect.” Rudy might go to Spain with these 
Reds, and risk his life for them, but he wouldn’t give 
up the joy of “ kidding ” them. What was the use 
of being an American if you couldn’t laugh at things 
as you went along? 

Larry had lost that charming characteristic of his 
countrymen. He would smile politely at Rudy’s 
jokes, but his heart wasn’t really in it, and as soon as 
possible he would resume his job of driving along the 
party line. There was so much to be done, and so 
many people suffering pain—Larry heard their voices 
calling to him all the time. The boys and girls he 
had met upon “ the road ” in the terrible years of the 
depression; boys and girls driven hither and yon by 
the force of hunger, plus the clubs and guns of police 
and constables, company guards and “ dicks young 
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girls, mere children, forced to submit to any man who 
came along, glad to submit for the price of a sand¬ 
wich; boys raped by hoboes—Larry had seen them in 
the jungles, bloody and screaming, he had met them 
older, diseased and depraved—how the hell could 
anybody laugh in such a world? 

“ I could be useful to your crowd,” he said, “ be¬ 
cause I savvy a bit of the lingo. I worked in a road- 
gang in Mexico, and learned to jabber with them. 
Know any Spanish? ” 

I know manana, and adios—and tamale—is that 
Spanish? ” 

“ You get a word-book right away, and I’ll tell you 
how to pronounce it. After that you can study by 

yourself. It’s important—you might get into trouble 
some day.” 


hi 

A thunderstorm had come up, but Rudy had 
promised Izzy to see him, so he ducked into his run¬ 
about and drove downtown again. The body of 
Joseph had been taken to a “ funeral parlour ”—as 
Izzy had said, Rose was insisting on a proper cere¬ 
mony the next day. 

“ Some of his shop-mates and party friends will 
come, said the son. But there’s no need for you to 
come—it would be a waste of your time. You better 
not meet Rose, she is cross with you, and she’ll only 
have another fit of hysterics.” 
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“She doesn’t want you to go to war? ” 

“ She thinks I’m crazy; she thinks you are older, 
and you’re leading me astray.” 

“ She ought to know it was you who broke down 
my perfccdy good bourgeois ideology! ” 

“ She don’t know anything, Rudy—poor soul, she 
says she lost her father, and now she’s going to lose 
her brother. I wouldn’t have told her; she heard 
Uncle Jake and me talking.” 

“ What does Unde Jake say? 

“ Oh, he’s been telling me about war—the first 
time I was ever able to get him to talk about it. He 
thinks he can frighten me out of going.” 

“ Can he? ” 

“ He can frighten me, all right. Jces, Rudy, you 
should hear him! But I’ll go. I shook hands on it.” 

“ Don’t go for that reason, Izzy. Don’t let yourself 
be dragged in.” 

Said the little fellow: “ I sat there with poor old 
Pop, after you went away; and it was just like I was 
asking him. We’ll leave his body here in some 
Jewish cemetery—Rose has gone to buy a plot now. 
But his soul will go to Spain with you and me.” 

“ With you and me and Giuseppe,” said Rudy; and 
he told about the young printer’s decision. “ Giu¬ 
seppe and Jew-Izzy! ” he added, feeling that by now 
he knew them well enough to joke. “ Jew-Izzy ” 
laughed so that he forgot both his grief and his fear. 
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IV 

Jalcc, the taxi-driver, came in before Rudy took his 
departure; he had the happy freedom of his profes¬ 
sion to wander—but always anxious, like a man who 
has left his car parked too long in one place. The 
company had “ spotters,” and the excuse of a dead 
brother-in-law had been used many times already. 

Jake was really a good fellow, and shared with 
Rudy a New York boy’s sense of humour. “ Listen, 
mister, he said, “I’m old enough to be your father, 
and if he was here he’d say what I’m sayin’. You 

don t have to go to no Spain to get all the war you 
need.” 

“ What’s your suggestion? ” 

“Come here, let me show you.” The taxi-man 
with the sad moon-face led him to the window, where 
the rain was still pouring down in floods. “ Look,” 
said he. “ Down in that back yard is dirt, and it’s 
just as good for your purpose as any dirt in Spain. 
You and Izzy get you a pick and shovel, and you go 
down there and dig you a big hole, about five feet 
deep, and pile the dirt up in front of it. It’ll turn 
nice and gooey while you’re digging, and pretty soon 
the hole’ll begin to fill up with water. When you get 
through you stand in it, and when you get tired you 
squat in it. You stay all day and all night; and every 
day I bring you a can of beef boiled to shreds and 
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covered with cold grease, and some crackers—any 
sort will do, because when they get soaked they all 
taste alike. You get me? ” 

“ Sure thing,” said Rudy, grimly. 

“ Take it from me, son—I been there. I got my 
discharge papers to show it, and somewhere in the 
bottom of my old trunk with the collar buttons and 
the French post cards I got a medal.” 

“ I take your word, Uncle Jake.” 

“ I know what you’re thinkin’—all about the thrills 
you’ll get in Spain. Well, you can have them here, 
too. I go up on the roof and all night I throw down 
bricks at you. If I hit you, you’re dead, and don’t 
have no more troubles. If I miss you, you’re a hero, 
and I give you my medal. Ain’t that fair? ” 

“ Most generous, Uncle Jake, and only one thing 
wrong—it would have to be Nazis throwing the 
bricks, and me throwing some back.” 

“ I know,” said Jake, with hopeless grief on his 
round face, “ you’re young, so you’re a damn fool. 
Nobody can’t teach you nothin’, you gotta go learn it 
for yourself, and get smashed like I done.” 

v 

But the worst time Rudy had was with his room¬ 
mate. Burnside Cobb returned from his last foray in 
the “ sticks,” his mind full of the subject of courses, 
also of class politics, so important to the making of 
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influential friendships. But instead of finding Rudy 
Messer ready to help him pull wires, he was knocked 
down by the announcement that his chum was going 
to drop college, and go off to fight for Socialism in 
Spain. 

Burns’ language could not have been printed in 
the most fashionable and expensive of modern maga¬ 
zines. “ For Chrissake, pardner, have you gone nuts? 
Why don’t you go clean out sewers for the Hotten¬ 
tots? Go shovel manure for the rickshawmen in 

Shanghai? Why' don’t you-” then he stopped, 

and gave a gulp—it was impossible to think of any¬ 
thing as crazy as the thing his friend was actually 
proposing. 

“ Look, Rudy, I don’t know who’s got hold 
of you, or what stuff they been pumping into you; 
but surely you got to think a little about your future. 
Who’s ever going to have anything to do with you 
when this story gets round? ” 

“ Won’t you , Burns? ” 

His friend stared at him; he tried to think, and to 
answer seriously. “ Out of the goodness of my heart 
I might get you put in a sanatorium where they’d 
treat you right. But think, kid, what’s going to 
happen to you. You’ll get your eyes shot out or your 
legs blown off—and are those lousy beggars over 
there going to feed you the rest of your life? Or 
will you come home and get one of those little rolling 
platforms to squat on, and push yourself along the 
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street selling pencils? ‘ Veteran of die Spanish War ’ 
—and they’ll think you mean San Juan Hill and 
Teddy Roosevelt, and they 11 know you’re a fake be¬ 
cause you’re forty years too young.” 

“ That’s a chance I have to take, Burns. You 11 
have to forgive me; it’s hard to understand—I vc 
been hit by what is called an ideal.” 

It was really quite touching. Rudy had decided in 
his heart that Burns was too much of a roughneck; 
he was bored with book-salesmen and their crude 
ambitions. But now it turned olit that the fellow 
was devoted to Rudy; he was all broken up about this 
project, he paced the floor, arguing, scolding—and 
when he saw he was not getting anywhere, the tears 
came into his eyes. 

“ I’m sorry as the devil, old man,” said Rudy. “ I 
know it knocks up your plans. But something has 
happened to me. I’m a different guy from what 
I was.” 

The other came and sat down in front of him, star¬ 
ing into his face, as if he could find the explanation 
written there. “ Tell me, pardner, what the hell is it? 

“ It’s just that I’ve come to understand events over 
in Spain. Men are fighting for a principle; and I dis¬ 
covered all of a sudden that I wasn’t interested in the 
things I had been doing. I just can’t give a damn 
which fellow gets to be class president; and when I try 
to think about taking a course in Spanish history, I 
keep saying, why not go and sec it happen? ” 

L 
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VI 

Rudy wrote a letter to his Uncle Hermann, telling 
of his decision. He wrote kindly, knowing that there, 
too, was genuine affection and would be genuine dis¬ 
tress. “I am not coming to say good-bye,” he ex¬ 
plained, “ because I know it would just mean unhappi¬ 
ness for us both. You would try to dissuade me, and 
as I don’t mean to be dissuaded, it would be no good 
for either of us.” 

Next morning early, the telephone rang, and there 
was the old gcrftleman, exhorting, pleading, finally 
commanding. He was Rudy’s guardian, he said, and 
forbade him to go; he would take court action, if 
necessary. But Rudy knew that he was of age, and 
his uncle was no longer his guardian. He said this 
kindly, but firmly. 

It was really quite terrible; old Hermann began to 
sob: ‘‘Rudy, you don’t know what you’re doing to 
me. Please come to see me.” 

“ I’ll come, Uncle Hermann, provided you promise 
not to try to dissuade me.” 

But of course the other could not agree to that. 
“ Rudy, I believe you are mad! ” he exclaimed. 
“ Some villain has got hold of you! ” 

The double reason for the old man’s distress was 
made suddenly plain when Ernie took the telephone 
away from his father. “Rudy,” said his grimmest 
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voice, “ I suppose this action of yours is a spit in my 
€yc -” 

“ You’re mistaken, Ernie. I have become in¬ 
terested in a cause.” 

“ Yes? Well, it happens I too am interested in a 
cause. You know that, I take it? ” 

“ I do you the honour to believe that.” 

“ And you and your Red friends propose to trample 
on it. Well, you’ll not have your way! 

“ What do you propose to do, Ernie? ” 

“ How many of your warriors are going, may I 
ask? ” 

“ Three of us, so far. But there may be more.” 

“ Well, if you go, I go too—and I shall take with 
me as many as you take—and as good ones.” 

It took Rudy a moment to get his breath. “ You 
mean that, Ernie? ” 

“ You propose to paint the name of Messer red. 
Well, I shall furnish some white paint.” 

“ Of course, that’s your privilege, Ernie. I have 
no wish to quarrel with you.” 

“ You lie and you know it. Of course you arc 
quarrelling with me. And I want you to know I have 
the last word, and shall keep it. I’m an aviator, and 
shall take not merely myself, but my plane. For 
every defender of human decency that you murder in 
Spain, I shall kill a dozen of your Communist rats. 
Amd I shall tell the world what I’m doing—I have 
the money, and I’m ready to spend it if need be. You 
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and your Red vermin shall understand that you can¬ 
not take the world. There are forces in Christian 
civilization that will rise up and stop you.” 

“ Moorish forces, Ernie? ” inquired the cousin, in 
a sweetly mocking tone. 

“ Good German forces, Rudy.” 

“I know—Thor and Wotan, the thunderer! ” 
Rudy had been reading about the new Aryan religion. 
Too bad he was not more of a scholar, so that he could 
have included the new Italian pantheon—Romulus 
and Remus, and Julius Caesar, and Scipio, who had 
carried the Roman eagles into Spain! 

“ Bye-bye, old man! ” he said. “ See you on the 
battle-field! ” 

It was a prophecy. 

} « • % 
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WAR-BRIDE 

I 

Larry Adams phoned. Not merely would the party 
permit him to go to Spain, but they would send an¬ 
other comrade who had offered himself; Pete Howatt, 
member of the Young Communist League, just out of 
high school, and full of the dangerous quality called 
zeal. Fine, said Rudy, and told about the run-in with 
his cousin. Larry said that when that story was 
known in the Messer plant, there might be one or 
two more fellows wanting to go. The workers dis¬ 
liked Ernie, it appeared; calling him “ Der Junker. 
Rudy had never heard that, and wondered if Ernie 

had. 

Soon afterwards Izzy called up to say that the 
funeral was over. He expressed a wish to meet Larry 
Adams, so Rudy told him to hop into the subway and 
come up. Burns Cobb was in the apartment when 
the little Socialist arrived, and that meeting tickled 
Rudy’s funny bone. It was like a big mastiff and an 
alley cat forced to be polite. “ So you are going to 
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war! ” said the rosy-faced Anglo-Saxon. Jew-Izzy 
would have liked to reply, “ Yes, you big hunk of 
dressed beef”; but instead he remarked, gently, 
“ Rudy has very kindly invited me.” 

The meeting with Larry had its humour also. 
These two were going to be trench-mates, and the 
purpose of die visit was to discuss steamer-tickets and 
fares, raincoats, duffle-bags, the calibre of firearms and 
the pronunciation of Spanish words; but it wasn’t ten 
minutes before Larry and Izzy had got into an argu¬ 
ment about party tactics and the fine points of Marxist 
doctrine. 

Rudy was very confused with the partisan accusa¬ 
tions, and it appeared to him as if the position was that 
up to a couple of years ago the Communists had been 
the exponents of pure and unadulterated class struggle, 
and had called all varieties of Socialists by such impolite 
names as “Social-Fascists.” But then Hider had 
shown what reaction could do to a nation; the Com¬ 
munists, faced with the imminent peril of war, had 
switched their party line, and were now all for demo¬ 
cracy, and the rearming of France and Czechoslovakia. 
Whereupon the Socialists had stepped into the revolu¬ 
tionary vacuum; here was Izzy Bloch accusing Larry 
Adams of being a compromiser and political opportun¬ 
ist, and Larry calling Izzy such long names as “ im- 
possibilist ” and “ left-wing ideologist.” 

Rudy listened, chuckling; until finally he realized 
they were not making friends very fast, and inter- 
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vencd. “ Look here, you guys, while you’re .arguing, J 
Franco will have the whole of Spain.” 

They quit right away. Both party directorates had 
ordained that there should be a united front in face of 
the enemy; but human flesh is weak, and so arc human 
minds. “It’s hard to change your thinking! ” said 
Izzy, pathetically; and Larry responded to this peace 
overture, admitting that he argued the way he knew 
he ought to argue, but really sometimes he wanted to 
argue the other way. 

“ If we’re going to war,” said Rudy, “ we’ll just 
have to cut discussions of doctrine.” 

“ I suppose we will,” admitted the Communist. 

“ We gotta choose a leader,” declared the Socialist. 
“ The sooner we get used to obeying orders the better. 
I vote for Rudy. He started this; he’s been to military 
school and knows how to shoot.” 

“ That suits me,” said the other. “ I suppose it 
has to be a non-party person, because the rest of us 
have been fighting each other so long.” 

11 

Rudy looked in the party papers, and saw that the 

of the young Socialists, were 
ill near Union Square. He 
called up to ask if Portia would go with him, and 
learned that she would, without a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion. Teresa would have to stay with Giuseppe, who 


Ypsels, the organization 
having a dance in a h 
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still had dizzy spells; so now there was room enough 
in die little runabout, and Portia had her second ride 
without getting her pretty pink dress crushed. 

The hall was gay with red streamers and bunting, 
and many of the girls wore red sashes and red carna¬ 
tions in their hair. The musicians played dance tunes 
new and old; one about a rainbow round your 
shoulder, and a still older one about the music being 
dreamy all peaches and creamy, oh don’t let my feet 
touch the ground! Portia was a lively dancer, and 
she was so happy; her dark eyes flashed, and then 
again they seemed to be melting with bliss. 

These two didn’t know anybody else in the hall and 
didn’t want to; they were satisfied to dance together, 
and sit together in the brief intermissions, and chatter 
about anything that came into their heads. Rudy 
decided that girls were all alike; when they danced 
with a partner they liked, they went floating of? into 
a land of enchantment, they were so trembly with 
delight that you were sorry for the silly young things. 

Yet they were different, too. The last time Rudy 
danced it was with Marie Prince, the little bitch; and 
very certainly Portia was nothing like that. She was 
kind and unselfish; used to working, and proud of it, 
as far as possible from the gold-digger type that the 
young fellows of Rudy’s world had come to know too 
well. Also she had her share of brains; she said 
shrewd, unexpected things; she had listened to older 
people talking, and thought about what she heard. 
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Rudy danced discreedy, and was most careful in his 
manner. 

Of course, he couldn’t help knowing that he was 
a good-looking youth; the girls had called his atten¬ 
tion to that fact. They “ fell for him ’ readily; and 
he became aware that Portia was not different from 
the “ bourgeoise ” girls in this respect. There was a 
conflict in her soul, which he discovered, and smiled 
over. He was a “rich” boy; he owned a car, and 
had been to college, and she had never before had 
such an acquaintance. By all the laws of class conscious¬ 
ness she was required to look down upon his qualities 
and distrust him; and she did. But also she greatly 
admired him, she thought he was clever and wonder¬ 
ful; she felt those two kinds of emotions at the same 
time, and revealed them naively in the same sentence. 
It was like the attitude of the Russians to American 
technique and “ tempo.” 


hi 

Rudy had volunteered the promise to Teresa that 
they would not stay late. An honourable gentleman, 
at half-past ten he suggested that they had perhaps 
danced enough. Portia, a happy child, said, Just 
one more! ” Then, a discreet and dutiful young 
lady, she did not ask for another. They went to the 
car, and presently were driving, not too rapidly, down¬ 
town to Little Italy. 

It was too short a distance; when they were only 
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a couple of blocks from home, Portia said: “ Let’s 
stop a few minutes, Rudy. I have something I want 
to tell you.” Her voice was low, and seemed to have 
a catch in it. 

Rudy turned the car into the first vacant place at 
the kerb. It happened to be a spot where there was 
not much light—as was common in that poor part 
of town. “ Well, Portia? ” said he. 

She seemed to have trouble in starting. “ Rudy, 
you are going away! ” she exclaimed at last. 

“ Yes, I know.” 

“ And I may never see you again! ” 

“ That is true.” 

‘‘ If I had time I would wait. Perhaps you would 
find out for yourself, in a—a proper way. But there 
is no time—you are going; and you will be busy 
before you go.” 

“ What is it, Portia? ” 

“ Rudy, I’m in love with you! ” 

He was not surprised by the news; he had come to 
suspect it during the dancing. But he was surprised 
to be told in that direct and simple way. No girl had 
ever dealt with him that way. “ Is that so, Portia? ” 
he whispered. 

“ I’m dreadfully in love with you* Rudy. I’m in 

agony because you are going. I just have to tell 
you! ” 

“ quite all right to tell me, Portia. You don’t 
have to apologize.” 
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“ Do you care for me the least little bit, Rudy? 

“ I think you are a lovely person.” 

“ But you don’t—you haven’t felt any love for 

I ” 

me! 

“ I might—very easily, dear; but I haven’t thought 
about it. You know how it is, I’ve been thinking 
about Spain and the war, and the Nazis and the 
Fascists, Socialism and Anarchism and Communism— 
all that. I’ve been getting an education that I should 
have had long ago. I’ve forgotten about love for a 
time.” 

“ I wish you would remember it—for just a few 
minutes, Rudy. It means so much to me.” 

“ All right, dear, I will.” 


IV 


So they remembered love. Rudy told her that he 
had loved other girls, but had not been happy for long 
at a time—there was a lot of unhappy love in the 
world, it appeared, and his mind was in a state of 
uncertainty. Perhaps he had new things to learn in 
that field, as in politics and economics. “ What do 
Anarchists believe about love? ” he inquired. 

“ Anarchists believe that love is important, said 
the grave child—so she seemed to him. In the 
bourgeois world love is either idle play and waste, or 
it is the trading of property, and we do not believe 
in cither. We believe that love is the affair of the 
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man and the woman, and nobody else; it’s a question 
of their own good faith. Anarchists believe in love, 
but they do not believe in marriage.” 

“Yet Giuseppe and Teresa are married, are they 
not? ” 

“ They call themselves husband and wife, and all 
their friends consider them so; but they have never 
had any ceremony. They do not believe in the 
capitalist state, and they have nothing to do with it 
that they can avoid.” 

“ I see,” said Rudy. 

“ Does that shock you? ” 

“ Not at all. It’s just a new idea. I meet so many 
in the radical movement, I have to stop and think 
about each one. I don’t see any reason why people 
shouldn’t do their own marrying, if they trust each 
other.” 

“ If they do not trust each other,” said the girl 
philosopher, “ who can make them worthy of trust? ” 

“ Evidendy you have to be very good to be an 
Anarchist! ” Rudy mused. 

“ Either very good or else very bad,” explained 
Portia. “ There are people who take advantage of 
our doctrines.” 

“ I suppose it’s like it is in the church,” said Rudy. 
But he found that did not please his young teacher; 
she did not want anything in her new and perfect 
religion to resemble the old and imperfect religions 
of the past. Humanity would make one more try at 
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perfection, and this time would succeed, because their 
procedure was based upon science and not upon super¬ 
stition. 

So these two young things sat, discussing solemnly 
the gravest problems of the human soul; the nature of 
morality, the relation of authority to the autonomy of 
the individual, the proper basis of social organization. 
Rudy couldn’t keep from smiling to himself in the 
midst of it; the newest and queerest kind of love- 
making he had met in his reasonably extensive experi¬ 
ence. The thought crossed his mind—he would have 
to consult Burns Cobb, expert on the subject, to see if 
he had ever encountered anything of the sort! 


v 

“I know exactly how you must feel about me,” 
Portia was saying. “ I’m a poor girl, and a working 
girl-” 

“ Oh, don’t say that 1 ” he exclaimed. “ Whatever 
happens, I’m not going to become a .renegade. Ill 
never be happy with a woman who is not a comrade. 

“ I suppose not. But I am a foreigner 

“ I am half German, Portia. I don’t care a thing 
about that. I’m this much of an Anarchist, I judge 
people by what they are.” 

“ I wouldn’t claim to be the right woman for you, 
Rudy. I don’t know enough, and I haven’t had your 
advantages. But you are going to war, and that makes 
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everything different. If you came back wounded, I 
could be of use to you then. I would nurse you; I’m 
used to hard work, and not so used to having a good 
time.” 

“ There’s something in that,” admitted Rudy, 
gravely. He thought again of Burns, and his fore¬ 
bodings. 

‘‘ And then, I remember that you may never come 
back, Rudy. Then I should spend the rest of my 
life thinking: ‘ I might have had his child; but I was 
too much of a coward! ’ ” 

The youth was no longer smiling. “ You really 
feel that way about it, Portia? ” 

“ That’s what I want to tell you.” 

“You want to love me before I go, and try to have 
a child? ” 

“ Unless you don’t care for me, Rudy.” 

“ Dear Portia! It is easy for a man to care for a 
lovely girl. But—we should have to be married, 
then.” 

” Why so? It would not mean anything to me or 
my friends.” 

“ Could you work and take care of a child by your¬ 
self? ” 

” I would find a way. I have always expected to 
work.” 

Rudy took her hand in his, a willing hand, small, 
yet firm and strong. Now it was warm and trembling. 

Listen, dear,” he said. “ All this is new to me. I 
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never met any Anarchists, and 1 never went to a war. 
I’m thinking out loud. I have a little property—it 
doesn’t seem much to my relatives and friends, but it 

would seem a lot to you.” 

“ I don’t want your property, Rudy. It would be 

horrid of me! ” 

“ If you were going to have a baby, it would 
be crazy not to. Surely you’d have to think a little 
about my peace of mind. If I’m going to be killed 
in battle, wouldn’t I w r ant my child to have what I 
own r 

“ I suppose so. I hadn’t thought of that. 

“ I own a few shares of stock in my uncle’s business. 
Hundreds of workers toil, and the surplus of their 
labour goes to us stockholders. I can t change that; 
somebody else will get the money if I don’t. I ve been 
trying to figure out how I could fix it, so that the 
money would go to the cause. I might make a will, 
but I know my relatives would try to break it—noth¬ 
ing would give them greater pleasure than to take 
that money and turn it over to the Nazis. Surely 
that wouldn’t help! ” 

“ No, of course not.” 

“ But if I have a wife, then automatically the 
question is settled. She inherits whatever I have, and 
no will is necessary. As a matter of fact ’’—Rudy was 
still thinking out loud—” the sensible thing would be 
for me to make the stock over to you, and then you 
could handle the money, and send me what I need, 
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and save the rest until you see if you are going to have 
a baby. Isn’t that sensible? ” 

“ Yes, Rudy—if you trust me that much.” 

“ If I wouldn’t trust you with my money, dear, I’d 
hardly trust you with my baby.” 

“ No, that is true,” admitted the girl specialist in 
ethics. 


VI 

So they sat, discussing practical problems; until 
there came a lull, and suddenly Portia whispered, very 
low: “Something else, Rudy.” 

“ What is it, dear? ” 

“ If you trust me enough to marry me, you might 
trust me enough to kiss me.” 

The suggestion appealed to him. He put his arms 
about her, and she put her lips to his, and they sat in 
a long embrace—a thing sufficiendy familiar to the 
few passers on the street to attract no attention. It 
was the kind of embrace which Rudy had read about 
in the literature class in high school: “So turdes pair 
which never mean to part.” It had puzzled him, 
because he saw nothing attractive in the love-life of 
turdes, and nobody ever told him that the poet had 
meant a pair of doves. 

However, he was going to war, where knowledge 
of Shakespeare exegesis wouldn’t matter. All moral 
problems having been setded, he discovered that it was 
perfeedy easy for him to love this ardent and adoring 
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child. He who had sworn never again to trust 
woman, was plunging in head over heels again! He 
was pressing kisses upon her lips, her cheeks, her 
throat; and she, clinging to him, whispered presently: 
“ Oh, dear Rudy! Our time is so short! ” 

“ Yes, sweet! Our time is short! ” 

“ Let’s not part to-night, Rudy.” 

“ But what can we do? ” 

“ Take me somewhere with you.” 

“ But—what will Giuseppe and Teresa think if you 
don’t come home? ” 

“ I will telephone and explain.” 

“ And they won’t mind? ” 

“ They will be surprised, of course. But if I tell 
them—they will understand.” 

Rudy thought for a moment. “ All right,” he 
said. “ It’s a date.” He kissed her once more, and 
then started the car. 

They drove to a corner drug-store, and Portia went 
in and telephoned. How lovely she looked when she 
came out to him, a blushing bride—having been sanc¬ 
tioned by some of those warm Mediterranean jests 
which bring colour to the cheeks! They drove again, 
a long, long way, talking many problems, also whis¬ 
pering words of bliss, and of anguish, such as are 
spoken by men and women who know that war and 
perhaps death will part them soon. 

Rudy drove to his apartment house. He gave the 
elevator boy a dollar, which was explanation enough. 

u .... 
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If there was any “ kick,” it would not come until the 
morrow, and then there would be a marriage licence, 
or certificate, to be exhibited. 

He and Burns had each a room, and Burns, like 
Giuseppe and Teresa, could be made to understand. 
As it happened, Burns had not yet come in, and Rudy 
took Portia to his own room and left her there, and 
then returned to the living-room of the little five-room 
apartment. He wrote a note on a sheet of paper, plac¬ 
ing it on the table under die light, where his friend 
could not fail to see it when he entered: 

Wife is with me 
Do not disturb 

Then, after a moment’s reflection, allowing for the 
American sense of humour, he added another line: 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 

I 

Busy days for the leader of the new American overseas 
army, who had to be general staff and quartermaster’s 
department and intelligence service rolled into one— 
plus the job of getting himself married. He and his 
bride had to go down to the City Hall and purchase 
a licence; Rudolph Hermann Messer and Portia Van- 
zetti Daniele—such picturesque names! They had to 
have two witnesses to their marriage, and Giuseppe 
said he wouldn’t miss it if he had to be carried on a 
stretcher. The four piled into Rudy’s little car again 
—not failing to recall the last ride they had, but hop¬ 
ing for better luck this time. 

The news spread quickly, and various Italian com¬ 
rades came to the home, slapping Rudy on the back 
and offering to kiss the bride. Of course they had to 
have a little feast, just for a few intimate friends. 
Portia, so proud of her wonderful American man, so 
eager to be of use—to carry bundles, to run errands, 
to do the telephoning, anything. She was dancing on 

*79 
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air one moment, and cast down to death in the next; 
rapture and terror bundled up together in one girlish 
soul. 

Rudy took her to his bank and had his account 
made into a joint one. He arranged for the register¬ 
ing of his stock in her name; explaining to her the 
details of that evil capitalist device, a stock certificate, 
whereby the fruit of the toil of workers is divided 
among parasites. “ Property is_^hcft,” wrote one of 
their Anarchist philosophers, and now Portia was 
going to be a receiver of stolen goods! 

Rudy explained what dividends were, and what she 
had to do about them, and made her get a notebook 
and write down his instructions, addresses, and other 
memoranda. Incidentally he made her swear by the 
beards of Bakunin, Kropotkin, and Johann Most, that 
she would resist the blandishments of eloquent young 
men who would come swarming to sell her vacuum 
cleaners, electric refrigerators, stocks in oil companies 
and gold mines—and sets of “ Great American Ora¬ 
tions ” bound in red or green cloth. 

He wrote to his uncle, telling him of his marriage 
and his business arrangements. He arranged with the 
proprietor of the print shop where Giuseppe worked 
to file a code address with the cable company, so that 
the warriors could communicate cheaply. He arranged 
for the sale of his car after he had left, and for the 
storage of his surplus belongings. He got a shot of 
typhoid serum—which made him feel pretty sick and 
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unwarlike for a day or two. Being informed that in 
order to get into Spain he would have to have creden¬ 
tials from some workers’ group, he arranged with his 
friend Izzy, and signed an application for member¬ 
ship in the Socialist party, and in due course leceived 
a bright red card with due stamps on it. 


ii 

In the midst of these excitements, Izzy forgot his 
griefs and fears. On the night that Rudy was getting 
himself a war-bride, Izzy attended a meeting of his 
branch, and told about the expedition, and gained a 
new recruit. They could get several more if they 
waited a week or two, he declared; the party was now 
seething with excitement over the Spanish situation. 
News was pouring in of German and Italian aid to 
Franco, and of the complicity of British capitalism 
with Fascist intrigue. 

The new recruit, Donald Bainbridge, was, like 
Rudy, a college student dissatisfied with his studies. 
He had been trying to write. He was a lean, scholarly 
young fellow, hailing from New England, and Izzy 
said that was^ood; there ought to be one sure enough 
American to represent the Socialists in this expedition! 

“ Perhaps Giuseppe can find an American An¬ 
archist,” suggested Rudy, with a smile. 

“ That wouldn’t be so easy,” responded the other. 
“ And anyhow, wc don’t want too many of them. 



Every Anarchist I ever knew had a screw loose some¬ 
where.” 

Does that include my new brother-in-law? ” _ 

“ I don't know him well enough, Rudy. I’m telling 
you what I’ve seen in the movement. Maybe we 
Socialists can’t work with anybody else, but the 
Anarchists can’t even work with each other.” 

“ They tell me we’re going to run into a lot of 
them in Spain.” 

Well, you’ll find that either they are losing the 
war, or else they are obeying orders and working with 
the government; and if they’re doing that, they aren’t 
Anarchists any more, are they? ” 

Rudy couldn’t keep from teasing his earnest-minded 
friend. “ Listen, you pure and simple party man— 
why don’t you give yourself a real chance to practise 
the united front? Go out and find one Trotskyite, 
and one member of the American Labour party that’s 
supporting Roosevelt—you only got rid of them a year 
or so ago, didn’t you? And top it off with a member 
of the Socialist Labour party—-” 

“ There aren’t enough of those,” said Izzy, laugh¬ 
ing in spite of himself. “ They couldn’t spare a whole 
member.” 


hi 

The six recruits held a meeting to discuss their 
plans. The Secret Six, they called themselves, and got 
an extra thrill out of stories being published in the 
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newspapers, that the federal authorities were going to 
enforce neutrality regulations, and not permit Ameri¬ 
cans to take part on either side of the Spanish civil 
war. It appeared that there was an old law on the 
statute books, providing three years in jail and a 
thousand dollars fine for anyone who recruited persons 
in the United States to fight for a foreign government. 
There were not going to be any Lafaycttcs or Stcubens 
or Kosciuszkos going from American capitalism to 
help the Spanish workers—not if a capitalist State 
Department and a capitalist Attorney-General could 
help it! 

For this reason the Secret Six decided not to wait 
and increase their numbers; they would leave that job 
to their party organizations. They named Rudy 
Messer as their leader, and voted to turn their money 
over to him and authorize him to buy tickets on the 
first steamer to Havre or Cherbourg. They would 
travel third class, as became their proletarian aims. 
Each would pay his own expenses, and no one would 
sail with the group who did not have money enough 
to get him at least to Barcelona. They would give no 
newspaper interviews about their plans, and do noth¬ 
ing to incur the risk of being stopped by the authorities. 

Said Larry Adams: “It’s all right when the Nan- 
king government sells out to the capitalist powers, 
and wants aeroplanes and aviators to put down the Com¬ 
munists in Western China. We were glad to let them 
borrow fifty million dollars, and buy their aeroplanes 
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in this country; vve even sent instructors to teach young 
Chinese how to use these planes to slaughter workers 
and peasants trying to free themselves from landlords 
and usurers—there was nothing unneutral about that! 
But when a workers’ government is defending itself 
against a Fascist revolution—then we have to shut 

down on arms, and have the law on anyone who 
helps! ” 

It was the kind of thing the Reds were always 
saying—so bitter and cynical, yet always so well 
documented! This habit had annoyed Rudy greatly, 
but somehow the effect was wearing off. It was a 
vindication of the biblical saying, that “ evil com¬ 
munications corrupt good manners.” 

Larry had come with his shoulder and arm in 
bandages; but it wouldn’t hurt him to travel on a 
steamer, he said, and by the time they arrived, he 
would be all right. Pete Howatt, the chap he brought 
with him, had played football, and looked sound and 
capable. The two of them pledged themselves to 
workers solidarity, and no nonsense about it; they 
had come to fight, not to argue dictatorship or Soviets 
or any other point of doctrine. 


IV 

There was .a steamer two days later; the berths 
were engaged and the money paid. They all had 
their hands full; passports and photographs, trench- 
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coats and duffle-bags, blankets, chocolate, automatics, 
Spanish phrase books! A problem to decide what to 
put into your bag and what to leave behind. Each 
man was to have one bag and no more. No use going 
to war with suit-cases and portable typewriters. 

Burns Cobb had been considerate, and moved out 
of their apartment those last days, leaving it to the 
bridal pair. But that gallant representative of Nordic 
supremacy did not dare come to the steamer to sec 
his “ Red ” friend off to war. There might be 
reporters, he said, and it would injure his career. 
Moreover, class politics were seething—and every¬ 
body knows how they keep a fellow on the job. 

Rudy and Portia spent their last night together. 
“ Belle nuit, O nuit d’amour, souris a nos ivresses! ” 
They were transported with ecstasy, and now and 
then they wept a little; in between times they dis¬ 
cussed the chances that the great miracle of nature 
might have happened in Portia—that miracle which 
many American ladies so emphatically object to. 
“Last chance! ” said Rudy to Mother Nature; she 
kept her lips sealed, after her fashion. In due time 
she would be heard. v 

The steamer sailed at night. Uncle Jake insisted 
upon doing the honours; first he. got Rose and Izzy 
and delivered them to the pier, then he came for 
Rudy and Giuseppe and their sister-wives. Those two 
girls wore the faces of Christian martyrs on their 
way to the lions; but they could not keep a few tears 
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from stealing down their cheeks, and each was held 
tightly in the arms of her man. 

At least that was the case until Rudy made the dis¬ 
covery that Uncle Jake, overcome by emotion, had 
been yielding to his great weakness; the taxi missed 
an L-pillar by the seventeenth part of an inch, and 
Rudy leaped over the duffle-bags and shut off the 
ignition, and forced the driver to let him take the 
wheel for the rest of the trip. They were willing to 
die on the battle-fields of Spain, but not in the traffic 
of West Broadway! 

Poor Uncle Jake; his soft, round cheeks quivered 
with humiliation, and with grief, and all^e muddle 
of emotions which alcohol induces in the souls of 


Nordics and Jews alike. “ I begged you not to go 
to no goddam war! ” he moaned. “ I tolcf you it 
wouldn’t do us no good! Now I’ve gone and got 
drunk, and I’ll lose my job!” Rudy assured him 
losing his job wasn’t so bad as being sent to Sing Sing 
for manslaughter. 

There at the steamer was Sister Rose, not drunk, so 
far as they could tell, but clinging to poor Izzy and 
trying to persuade him at the last moment to give up 
this insane adventure. She made a wailing wall out 
of the railing of the steamer, and told the world that 
this was a military expedition, in violation of the 
statutes of the United States government, and she 
called on the blue-uniformed ship’s officers and even 
the white-uniformed stewards to save her only brother 
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from mutilation or death in this “ little world war. 

As a matter of fact, Rose wasn’t telling anything 
new. The story had leaked somehow—propagandists 
are not very good at keeping secrets, and here were 
reporters and photographers with flashlights, just as 
if there had been movie stars travelling in the royal 
suite of the big steamer, instead of proletarians going 
steerage. They were lined up in a row, seven of them 
—for at the last moment a representative of Labour 
turned up, a young machinist by the name of Collins. 
Izzy was rejoiced—the pure Nordics were now in a 
majority, so when they defeated Franco nobody would 
be able to blame it on the Jews! 


v 

Life on the ocean wave. Old Boreas was kind to 
them, and breathed softly; they had clean berths, and 
food which was good though plain, and nothing to 
do but prepare themselves for war. 

The working class of the world aspires to take over 
the world. The task is a large one, and members of 
the class have to seize every opportunity to develop 
leadership and initiative. Here was Rudy Messer, 
who never before had captained anything more im¬ 
portant than a basket-ball team, now placed in charge 
of a squad about to be thrown on to a battle-field, 
and having a couple of weeks in which to get ready 
for the ordeal. 
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They had told him to lead, and he did it. First, 
the problem of physical fitness. They had no rifles, 
and no room to manoeuvre on the lower decks of a 
steamer; but they could do setting-up exercises, and 
Rudy would put them through it three times a day. 
Also they could walk; he paced the distance, and they 
agreed to march fifteen miles per day. If anybody 
found that too much at the start, the answer was that 
his first day in the army he might have to march forty. 

Also they would study. The Red Army of the \ 
Soviet Union is a gigantic school, in which millions 
of young workers learn, not merely to read and write, 
but to understand capitalism and the intrigues of 
world diplomacy. No doubt the same thing was 
happening in Spain during the long waits which are 
the unromantic part of war. All right; while resting 
from exercises, the squad would read aloud a primer 
of military affairs which Rudy had procured; also 
they would study the geography of the Spanish war 
and the pronunciation of the Spanish language. 

For teacher they had Larry Adams, who had 
learned to “ savvy the lingo ” in New Mexico. Ah- 
wah, water; pahn, bread; you might need those words 
the very first day. Sah-lood, health; that was the way 
you greeted people. Cohm-pahn-yairo—that was the 
way you said comrade, and you would need to say it 
often. Trah-bah-ho was labour, and you must learn 
to say “ up ” with that, and “ down ” with Franco. 
You must learn the battle-cry of this war, which had 
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been borrowed from the French at Verdun. “ Pas- 
seront pas! ” a whole army had shouted twenty years 
ago—“ They shall not pass! ” In Spanish that was 
“No pasaran! ”—pronouncing all the “ a’s ’’ very 
broad, and putting the accent on the last syllabic. 


VI 

The first day out, a curious bit of news: there was 
another military squad on board. Unseen and un¬ 
suspected, Ernie had brought his Germans on to that 
same ship] Was it an accident, or was it deliberate? 
Rudy w/s never to know; but it seemed as if the 
cousin’s intelligence department must have been 
active, for he had brought the same number of men. 
Six sturdy, blue-eyed Nordics, bursting with race- 
pride—not a Jew or Bolshevik among them! Ernie 
himself travelled first class, and his men second; each 
day the leader went down to their deck and marched 
them the same number of miles as Rudy. 

A steamer is one place where no attempt is made 
to conceal the class divisions of society. Anybody 
may walk on the streets of a city, but only the first- 
class passengers may go all over the ship, while the 
steerage—now politely known as third or tourist class 
—stays low down near the water. The first class and 
the officers arc for Franco—with the exception of an 
occasional freak or traitor. As for the steerage, what 
it thinks has never made any difference to anybody. 
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But here was a drama on shipboard; two mil itary • 
squads going to Spain to fight each other, and mean¬ 
while drilling on the decks. It was a scandal, bring¬ 
ing the class struggle into uncomfortable prominence. 
The officers tried to persuade Rudy and his crowd to 
cease their marching; but the young Reds thought 
they were within their rights, and chose to make an 
issue of it. Would a steamship company put its 
passengers in irons for taking exercise in the fresh 
air? The steamship company did not. 


VII 


The last day of the voyage Rudy received a note: 
Would he come to his cousin’s cabin? A special dis¬ 
pensation for a third-class passenger, it appeared. He 
went, but he took the precaution to tell his friends, 
and say that if he was not back in half an hour they 
should look for him, regardless of any ship’s rules! 

But all that Ernie planned was a last appeal to 
reason and family sentiment. It was a crazy thing 
they were both doing, and it was not yet too late to 
withdraw. If Rudy would take the steamer back, 
Ernie would accompany him, and they might con¬ 
sider they had had a beneficial sea trip. 

“ Stop and think before you answer,” said he, with 
the nearest he could come to pleading. “ There must 

be moments in which you realize that this adventure 
is mad.” 
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“Do you, Ernie, ever have moments when you 
realize that Hitler is mad, and that he is surrounded 
by gangsters and thugs? ” 

“ We are not setding the question of Der Fuehrer 
now, Rudy.” 

“ But that’s exaedy what we arc doing. We are 
deciding whether he is to get the copper and the iron 
ore of Spain, and use it to conquer die dcmocradc 
nadons. I, for one, don’t want to live in his world.” 

“ That is your only answer? ” 

“ That’s it. But we don’t have to make it a per¬ 
sonal quarrel, Ernie.” 

“ Oh, yes we do—just that! I don’t care to fool 
myself with sendmental nodons.” Ernie, in his ex¬ 
citement, almost poked his finger into his cousin’s 
face, forcing him to back away. “ I want you to 
know that your dirty Bolshevistic treason won’t get you 
a damned thing! You’re going to join the Intcr- 
nadonal Brigade—the Jew-pigs and Reds that are 
hoping to keep Franco out of Madrid. Well, under¬ 
stand, I shall be there before you! I have my plane 
on this ship; I’ll send my men by the west route— 
you know we’ve taken Irun and control that route. 

“ Yes, so I’ve read.” 

“ You will have to go by the east, and we shall be 
there before you. We shall know where the Inter¬ 
national Brigade is, and make it our business to be 
there.” 

“ All right, Ernie; sec you at Madrid.” 
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They parted without any word of farewell. Rudy, 
going back to his proper place in the ship, had run¬ 
ning through his head the lines of an old song which 
he and his cousin had sung in childhood. He changed 
the words to fit the new geography: 

Oh, ye’ll tak’ the east road 
And I’ll tak’ the west road, 

And I’ll be in Madrid afore ye 1 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


RED FRONT 

I 

While the American Expeditionary Force had been 
getting ready in New York, the papers were full of 
the capture of Toledo by the Fascist armies. A 
glorious episode in history, the raising of the siege of 
die Alcazar, in which a thousand or so of cadets and 
other rebels had been penned for many weeks by the 
Reds; so the correspondents all reported, and few of 
them mentioned die wholesale slaughter of the 
workers of die captured city. Such news was not 
wanted in New York, and it was dangerous to send it 
from die war zone. The Associated Press admitted 
in a letter having bowed to Franco’s dictum, that any 
correspondent who referred to his troops as “ Rebels ” 
would be punished. 

The first thought of the expeditionaries when they 
stepped ashore in France was to get one of the English 
newspapers and see how matters now stood. Franco 
was on the march again; he was only twenty-five 
miles from Madrid. There seemed to be no stopping 
him; when he found barricades before him, he simply 
marched around them, and the workers’ armies had 
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to fall back, losing more material and more prisoners. 
They were amateurs, and could not stand before the 
terrible Moors, armed with modern rifles and machine- 
guns, and trained to the use of them. 

Rudy had some college French, and so did the 
Socialist, Donald Bainbridge; on the train to Paris 
they spelled out the bad news and rejoicings of the 
French papers. They did not know these papers, and 
could not allow for dieir point of view. With the 
exception of one afternoon paper which was support¬ 
ing the Blum government, all the capitalist papers of 
Paris were for Franco, most of them having been 
bought and paid for long in advance. It was hard to 
imagine their violence and vindictiveness. They all 
rejoiced in the certainty that only a few days would 
pass before Madrid was taken—and then what a clean¬ 
up of Red vermin there would be I 

ii 

Paris was glorious in the warm October sunshine. 
All of them had romantic notions about that great 
city, and especially its wickedness. But there would 
be none of it for them—at least, not until after the 
war. They saw the broad boulevards over which 
their taxis took them; they gazed at a few magnificent 
buildings, and asked the taxi-driver what they were, 
but could not always understand the replies. They 
were bound for their party headquarters, to report 
and obtain information as to getting into Spain. 
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The workers of France had formed their united 
front, and put in a Socialist government. Now diis 
government was in a tragic position; a murder was 
being committed in the house next door—and should 
it rush in to save the victim, at the risk.pf having the"\ 
murderers invade its own house? France alone could 
not fight the dictators; and would Britain help? Britain 
made more than plain that if Socialist France got into 
a war over “ Red ” Spain, Britain would sit on the side- ) 
lines. The British government was conducted by Tory 
gendemen, who declared firmly for “ non-interven¬ 
tion,” and at the same rime permitted their puppet-state 
of Portugal to become a receiving depot for tanks, 
planes, bombs, ammunition, and “ volunteers ” from ' 
Hitler’s Rcichswchr. 

Alarmists and “ Rights ” were declaring that 
France could not even count upon die Soviet Union 
in this crisis. The Russians were “ building Socialism 
in one country,” and dicir first thought was to keep out' 
of war—they counted every day of peace as precious. \ 
The Trotskyitc and odier extreme left groups were 
plastering Paris with “ affichcs ” proclaiming that 
“ Stalin has betrayed Spain ”; and every night in the 
faubourgs there were mass meetings in which the 
workers chanted: “ Des avions pour PEspagnc!— 
Aeroplanes for Spain! ” Premier Blum argued and 
pleaded with the ravenous powers of Fascism; he made 
agreements and kept them, while they laughed in die 
sleeves of their black and brown shirts, and Franco with 
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his thirty thousand Moors and as many German and 
Italian “ volunteers ” marched on to take Madrid. 

Rage among the French workers—and a swarming 
of real volunteers to the various party headquarters in 
Paris. If the government would not help, the workers 
would act for themselves; funds would be raised and 
Frenchmen would go—many who had spent years 
fighting the Riffs in Morocco, and were better than any 
blackshirts or brown ones. When seven young Ameri¬ 
cans showed up, asking the quickest way to Spain, the 
workers fell upon them with “ vives,” back-slappings, 
and disconcerting kisses on both cheeks. 

There was an express train that night, and the 
expeditionary force boarded it. Next morning they 
were in the south of France, a warm and beautiful 
country, tended with the loving care of a thousand 
years. A great thrill, the first glimpse of the Mediter¬ 
ranean : “ Mare nostrum ”—our sea—but who were 
“we”? The question was never more unsetded. 
There it lay, with smoky tramp steamers, and many 
little fishing-boats with red-coloured sails. Presently 
there were mountains coming down to the sea, and 
finally the road plunged through a dark tunnel, and 
there was the Spanish border. The train came to a 
halt, and everybody was ordered out for a change of 
trains. 

The little fishing village of Port-Bou, now becoming 
important because of war traffic. Here were officials 
of a workers’ government, with red arm-bands on their 
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sleeves, charged with the solemn duty of keeping spies 
and provocateurs out of a workers’ country. When 
they saw the red cards they became excited, and called 
one of their number who spoke English; when he 
reported that these were workers from America, 
coming to help their cause, the business of getting a 
train under way was postponed for a time. 

Such a clamour of welcome and delight! The 
members of the expedition set to work to exercise their 
newly acquired linguistic skill. They didn’t realize 
that these were Catalans, who had a language of dieir 
own, and diought it the finest language in the world! 
“ Sah-lood! ” shouted the Americans, and raised their 
clenched fist in die greedng of the Reds. “ Ah-rcc-bah 
trah-bah-ho! ” they cried, and then, taking courage: 
“ Ah-bah-ho Franco!” The comrades of Port-Bou 
knew that much Spanish, and assumed that anyone 
who could say that could say anydiing. They started 
jabbering and clamouring; but alas, all the expedidon 
could produce was another of its phrases: ‘‘No 
comprcndo 1 ” 

hi 

At last the train got under way, a poor and slow 
train, full of peasants carrying farm produce. But it 
was a workers’ train, both engines and cars painted 
with slogans. From its windows the visitors saw Spain, 
a hot and, alas, for die most part a barren land, in 
which men must toil with desperation for a living. 
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They have done so through the ages—and for the most 
part have had it taken away from them. The “ gran¬ 
dees ” of Spain were never very grand, according to the 
standards of American plutocracy, but whatever there 
was, they got it. The peasants who were riding in this 
train had seized the lands, and to make sure, had 
burned the title-deeds in the towns. 

Trains were seldom fast in wartime, and it was sun¬ 
down before they got to Barcelona; a great city—three- 
quarters of a million, the guide-books told them. A 
workers’ city—the guide-books hadn’t got round to 
that, but the newspapers had. Someone had tele¬ 
graphed from Port-Bou, and there was a workers’ 
deputation to welcome the seven Americans; also..a 
newspaper reporter—would you believe it, in war-torn 
Spain! There were shouts, and people running: “ Los 
Americanos! Los camaradas Americanos! ” More 
chances to shout “ Salud! ” and to raise the clenched 
fist. 

The thing that struck the Americanos most was the 
perfect order in this great city. War had not touched 
it—only revolution, and that had been over in forty 
hours. It was an industrial city; the unions called 
themselves Anarcho-Syndicalist, believing in the free 
association of workers in control of individual factories. 
It was these educated workers and their wives who had 
charged machine-guns with carving-knives and pieces 
of board with nails sticking out. Now they had a city 
to direct; they had lost their chains, and gained a world. 
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The American Expeditionary Force was loaded into 
a motor-truck, and taken for a ride down a broad boule¬ 
vard, having a parkway in the centre, with a double 
line of trees, and outdoor cafes such as one finds in the 
warm parts of Europe. Workers were strolling with 
their girls—all bare-headed, because hats were Fascist! 
Uniforms, red brassards, and gorgeous posters told you 
that tliis new form of society was at war. The uni¬ 
forms consisted for the most part of blue overalls, and 
a cap with a red tassel. Women as well as men wore 
overalls, and carried arms. Loud-speakers were blaring 
jazz, and then political propaganda. 

A great part of Barcelona appeared to be parading 
on that boulevard; for parades are an important feature 
of a workers’ movement, a cheap and easy way of 
educating the people. When a truck came along, 
having an American flag on it, and a group of young 
fellows with American faces, that too was a parade. 
The waves of cheering were enough to welcome the 

whole United States army. 

A little man in a khaki uniform darted out from the 
crowd, and caught hold of the back of the truck, lifting 
his swarthy face with a grin on it and shouting: 
“ Hello, fellers! How’s things in li’l ole N’Yawk? 
Rudy reached down a hand and hauled him up, and he 
shook with the whole bunch, and hugged the nearest 
ones in the excess of his joy. He was a Provencal, but 
had lived for several years on Christopher Street, and 
owned the Brooklyn Bridge and the Statue of Liberty. 
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Now he was driving a truck for the “ Gencralidad,” 
and presented them with the whole of eastern Spain, 
and as much more as they could take from Franco. 

In short, a regular New York guy; and because he 
knew everything and could explain it to the others, he 
was adopted as interpreter for the night. Unfortun¬ 
ately none of the expeditioners knew his brother, Jean 
Dijon, of Greenwich Village; they didn’t know any of 
the numerous relatives of the Catalans they met, the 
cousins and uncles and aunts who were distributed 
between Portland, Maine, and Portland, Oregon. But 
they would be sure to hunt them up when the war was 
over! 



There were a dozen or so Americans already in the 
International Brigade, Dijon told them, but these had 
come one by one; this was the first real expedition. It 
was taken as a portent, and used for propaganda. The 
seven were escorted to one of the big cafes, and mem¬ 
bers of the various parties and of the trade unions came 
to welcome them. There were several tables, and the 
visitors were placed at the heads of each, served with 
an abundance of horsemeat, fish, vegetables, bread and 
butter, and good country wine; also they were plied 
with questions and supplied with information through 
volunteer interpreters. 

These workers who laughed and sang and pounded 
on the table—these were the people who had made 
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history three months ago, when by radio and telephone 
and steam-whistles the word had been spread that 
the troops were marching from their barracks. The 
workers had poured out into die streets having been 
well taught about Fascism, and what was being plotted 
against the workers’ state. It was dicy who had 
charged die barricades, and captured arsenals and 
barracks; there had been furious fighting up and down 
diat broad boulevard, Las Ramblas, with sixteen 
hundred killed. 

The hosts told about churches which had been used 
for the secret storage of arms, and which had been held 
as fortresses. Could anybody blame them for having 
burned such churches? If they had found gold and 
jewels, they had turned them over to the workers’ 
government; eighty million pesetas in gold in the house 
of the archbishop, while the people were starving! If 
they found what could be considered works of art, they 
had put them into die museums; but works of super-' 
stition they had burned, and done it reverently, in the 
cause of enlightenment—so a little official of the leather 
workers’ syndicate assured Rudy with truly religious 

fervour. 

Others told about the horrors in other places from 
which they had escaped. General Queipo dc Llano, the 
Fascist commander, had taken Seville; his Moors had 
surrounded die working-class quarter, and poured oil 
upon the houses and started fires, and then shot every¬ 
one who attempted to escape. There were three 
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million of the “ Red rats ” who would have to be dealt 
with in that fashion, so he was saying over the radio 
day and night; using the most obscene language, such 
as decent Spanish men would not use among them¬ 
selves. The Moors tortured their prisoners with most 
hideous cruelty, and whenever a new district was con¬ 
quered, there was wholesale slaughter of workers, 
peasants, intellectuals, Protestants—everything that was 
not feudal. 


v 

This workers city lay in a workers’ province, 
Catalonia, which for generations had been struggling 
for independence from the reactionary monarchy of 
Spain. Now diey had their own government; but they 
were forced to realize that they could not survive if the 
Fascists took the rest of the country. So they had the 
problem of co-operating with Madrid; also the problem 
of working out compromises among the various parties 
and factions of the workers. This was something the 
visitors were eager to ask about. Socialists, Com¬ 
munists, Syndicalists, Anarchists, and the varieties of 
these—how were they maintaining their united front 
in face of their raging enemies? 

Rudy was interested to hear in this cafe the same 
disputations which had amused and instructed him in 
the homes of Izzy Bloch and Giuseppe Daniele and 
Larry Adams. The Communists here were taking the 
same party line as in Moscow and New York; the first 
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/ task was to beat Fascism, and for that all friends of 
I democracy must be enlisted. 1 hey were urging the 
\ workers to go slow, to drop all talk, not merely of con¬ 
fiscation but even of socialization, and keep Spain a 
democratic nation, so as to win the sympathy of France 
and Britain and America, which alone could put checks 

upon Hitler and Mussolini. 

For this the “ Stalinites ” were being denounced by 
the “ Trotskyitcs,” in Barcelona as in Paris and New 
York. They were called betrayers of the principles of 
Lenin—that same Lenin who had carried through the 
NEP, for the same purpose of enabling Socialism to 
survive in Russia. The Trotskyites had been strong in 
Spain before the outbreak of the war, and now they 
were driving in the labour unions for a programme of 

complete Bolshevism in Spain. 

At the outset a good deal of socialization had been 
brought about in Barcelona, because the owners had 
run away, along with the Fascist officers and their 
backers. But now many had returned, and were run¬ 
ning their plants like good patriots. The workers were 
contenting themselves with higher wages, shorter 
hours, the abolition of child labour, and social insur- 
ancc—in short, just what the American workers were 
getting, or hoping to get, through the “ New Deal. 

But the newspapers and the radio had been taken 
over; also the public services. If you rode in a street¬ 
car, you were in the care of the union of transportation 
workers; if you took a taxi, you trusted yourself to the 
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organization of the chauffeurs; and so on for theatres, 
hotels, and cafes. This excellent dinner was served 
by the union of cooks and waiters; all tipping was 
abolished, and you paid by shaking hands with the 
comrades who had served you, and perhaps by drinking 
a toast to the C.N.T., which you pronounced “ Say 
Nay Tay,” and which stood for the National Con¬ 
federation of Toilers; or perhaps it would be F.A.I., 
which meant Federation of the Anarchists of Iberia. 
The initials and slogans of these groups were among 
the decorations in all public places, and had been 
crudely painted on street-cars, taxi-cabs, and trucks. 
Huge red and black banners hung before hotels and 
office buildings. 

It was the workers’ state which the Americans had 
crossed die seas to defend. They stood up and drank 
to its future; they sat down again and listened to fervid 
speeches in Catalan. They stood up again, and said 
a few words in English, followed by such slogans as 
they had learned in Spanish. They sang, each in his 
own language, the hymn of the world’s toilers, which 
begins by calling upon the prisoners of starvation to 
arise, and ends by promising them that the inter¬ 
national army shall be the human race. 


VI 

They were taken for the night to one of the hotels, 
which had been reserved for the volunteers coming in. 
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It was crowded with men from every corner of 
Europe. Every day now, trainloads of partly equipped 
fighters were being shipped to the defence of Madrid; 
it was part of the “ united front ” between the Red 
government of Barcelona, and that of the rest of 
Spain, which was here considered as “ bourgeois,” 
regardless of what the outside world might call it. 

The Americans were so excited by all they had seen 
and heard that it was hard for them to get to sleep. 
They sat on their beds, retelling to one another the 
stories which had been translated to them. Izzy 
pointed out to Giuseppe—it had happened just as 
Izzy had foretold—the Anarchists had been forced to ' , 
recognize the need of government, and had humiliated 
themselves by naming two or three members of the 
Catalan cabinet! Rudy reminded Izzy that he was 
breaking their rule against doctrinal controversy. 

In the morning they were put into a train for 
Valencia, a city farther down the coast. Rudy was 
learning his geography now; he learned even the 
names of fishing villages of Catalonia. He watched 
the peasants tilling the fields, and thought of what he 
had heard about the efforts to form land co-operativcs, 
so difficult with this individualistic people. “ Let us 
organize indiscipline! ” read a poster which the Anar¬ 
chists had put up in Barcelona; but alas, they had dis¬ 
covered that Franco was organizing death for them. 

Valencia was a gay and beautiful city. When they 
came near it, they saw a vessel out at sea, and heard 
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sounds of firing. Planes went flying toward this 
vessel, and they realized they were getting their first 
glimpse of war. Before reaching the railroad station, 
they passed a burning house, and learned later that 
there had been a bombardment. One could never 
tell what kind of ship had been firing—but always 
the fragments of the shells bore Italian or German 
trade-marks. 

No time to see Valencia, except for another boule¬ 
vard, and a huge square with many pigeons; then 
another restaurant and another welcoming crowd. 
More cheers, more speeches, more slogans, more kisses 
from men and from girls—proletarian girls who had 
fought, and were drilling to fight some more. Im¬ 
possible to resist the fervour of these comrades, who 
were going to save Spain for the people, or die in the 
attempt. They said it with flashing eyes and throats 
hoarse with shouting; they said it with red roses 
pinned in the buttonholes of the American comrades, 
and with wreaths of scarlet hibiscus hung about their 
necks. Rudy had known of Valencia as a place where 
summer oranges came from; now he would remem¬ 
ber it as a city where rosy-cheeked and bareheaded 
working girls, wearing red and black slashed dresses, 
danced in the streets singing songs of freedom, of love 
and gratitude for young American heroes, . ' 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
international brigade 


I 

Next morning the expedition was loaded into a 
motor-bus, along with anxious-looking old peasant 
women and toil-worn labourers, most polite to the 
Americans, but hardly able to realize that people 
couldn’t understand perfectly plain things said in 
Spanish. The road was barricaded at every village, 
with soldiers standing guard, mostly peasant boys 
wearing black ^smocks and black berets... They 
solemnly inspected the papers of the passengers, thoug 1 
often it was plain that they did not know how to 
read. The driver of the bus would say: “ Com- 
paheros Americanos,” and then they would be all 
smiles and handshakes—repeated handshakes. 

The expedition was being sent to a town, Albacetc, 
about a hundred miles in the interior. The people 
pronounced the last two syllables “ thay-tay,” and 
Bainbridge, the scholar of the party, told them about 
a certain king of Spain who had a lithp, and so a 
the courtiers Jithp^d, and now, three or four hundred 

207 
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years later, all Spaniards lithped when they tried to 
thay the letter thee. “ There’s conservatism for 
you! ” commented the young radicals. 

Albathaytay proved to be quite a modern town for 
Spain, only a hundred years or so old. Matches were 
made there, also daggers—which, strangely enough, 
could still be used in warfare. Its farmers grew 
saffron, and catde-drovers came in from the barren 
hills. Quartered on the town, or living in tents and 
hurriedly built shacks, was one of the strangest armies 
ever assembled in the long story of man’s killings; an 
army of idealists and dreamers of the future, brought 
from every nation in the world where the message of 
modern science had penetrated. No one had sent 
them, many had had to dodge the police to get away. 

They had been moved by a new kind of economic 
tropism; having read in some paper that Fascism was 
being fought with arms, they had left homes and 
families and jobs to travel by aeroplanes or steamship 
or train or even “ shank’s mare.” They came pour¬ 
ing into camp, clenching their fists and lifting them 
high, shouting “Heil, anti-Hider! ” 

There were a couple of thousand men training here. 
Perhaps half were Frenchmen, among the best, be¬ 
cause they had all had military service; there were 
several hundred Germans, many of them Jews, some 
having been tortured in concentration camps; several 
hundred Italians—tiiree came in that day, having 
escaped from the prison island of Li pari; they were 
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welcomed with tumultuous romping, seized by their 
comrades and tossed into the air. There were a hun¬ 
dred or more Bulgarian lumbermen, who had 
managed by some unimaginable means to cross the 
whole of Europe. There were Cubans, Porto Ricans, 
Mexicans—some to represent every nation in Latin 
America. There were Portuguese, Belgians, Swiss, 
Dutch, Czechs, Poles—all Europe. There were per¬ 
haps a hundred Englishmen and colonials, and a 
dozen or so Americans, glad to be reinforced, so they 
could have their own “ scccion.” 

No section, no column, no battalion was satisfied 
to have a number; each must have a name, and would 
choose its own. Thus the Germans had dieir “ Ihael- 
mann columna,” named after the Communist leader 
in Hitler’s dungeon; the Italians had their “ Garibaldi 
battalion,” the French their “ Marty battalion.” The 
Americans voted that their section should be known 
by the names of 1 Sacco and Vanzetti.^ 

The language of this International Brigade was 

French, not Spanish. You heard strange stories of its 

members who had been in opposite trenches during 

the world war, and now were brothers in the world 

revolution. It was probably the most literary brigade/ 

in the history of warfare. Writers and would-bei 

writers had come to live their books, journalists to^ 

make their news. One of the aviation commanders 

was N Andre Malrat uudie French novelist. One of the 

artillery commanders was the German writer, Lud- 

o 
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wig Renn. A captain of the Italians was Umberto 
Gallcani, Socialist editor from New York. The com¬ 
mander of the British column was the novelist Ralph 
Fox, a happy 

through the heart. A specialist in gas defence was 
V Ralph Bates, author of “ The Olive Field.” Fie was 
florid and hearty, a self-educated worker, living in 
the workers’ cause; having been in the world war, he 
was useful now. 


laughing boy who was soon to be shot 


ii 

The Americans were welcomed, and shown to a 
corner in a barracks where they could drop their 
duffle-bags. They would get armfuls of straw on 
which to spread their blankets; incidentally, they 
would make the acquaintance of the Spanish flea, who 
would cling to them closer than a brother, even unto 
death. They would have to do without almost every¬ 
thing, for this was an unexpected war, and the gov¬ 
ernment and the commissary department were idealists 
and amateurs like the recruits. 

There was no more room in the mess, so the Ameri¬ 
cans would have to get their food in eating-places in 
town. Had they any money? The militia in this 
war were supposed to get ten pesetas a day, but the 
International Brigade, for the sake of the cause, took 
only three pesetas, which was supposed to be equal to 
forty-two cents; they got it only at remote intervals. 
The government of idealists and amateurs had in- 
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heritcd eight hundred millions of dollars’-worth of 
gold, but had shipped it to banks in Paris and Bar¬ 
celona, and were using it to buy planes and munitions. 

What the new recruits had to do was turn out and 
drill. The situation was desperate; Franco was ad¬ 
vancing, several miles a day, and was now within 
rifle shot of Madrid’s suburbs. The brigade might 
be ordered to move at any hour, and what they didn’t 
learn at once they might never learn. Guns were put 
into their hands, and an English sergeant, a Socialist 
though an army man, took them into a rocky field 
and explained in picturesque Cockney the technique 
of open and extended fighting. Hogg, whom you 
called Hoag, had served in the north-west provinces 
of India, and knew what it was to lie among the 
rocks, blasted by the sun and frozen by die still cold 
of night, exchanging pot-shots with dark-skinned 
tribes whom he referred to as “ beggars.” 

The Moors were another kind of “ beggars,” but 
they were all Mohammedans, and from the front end 
of die rifle they were the same; terrible fighters, 
whose joy in life was to kill Spaniards, and die for 
the glory of Allah, and go to a heaven full of houris. 
You must get shelter, hold your fire—“ controlled 
firing ” was the term—and aim before you shot. Un¬ 
fortunately, there was no ammunition to spare for 
targets; you would learn the theory of shooting, and 
how to adjust your sights, but never fire a shot until 
you went into batde. 
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What these rookies had to learn was how to scatter 
and run across a field without losing contact with one 
another; keep ten or fifteen feet apart, fall down at 
the word, get up again, veer to the right or left, and 
still remain a “ scccion ” of thirty men, part of a 
“ columna ” of a hundred and twenty. Their know¬ 
ledge of the manual at arms would be sketchy, for 
that was parade stuff; what they needed in this crisis 
was field tactics. Lack of it explained why Franco 
had marched victoriously a couple of hundred miles; 
his troops could manoeuvre and keep their contacts, 
while the idealists and amateurs became confused, 
and if they were too brave to run away, theywere cut 
off and captured, which was no better. 

Squad columns, march. As skirmishers, guide 
right, march. By platoons from right, march. Rush. 
Halt. Kneel. Lie down. With ball cartridges, load. 
Ready. Aim. Fire—all this over and over again. 
Rudy knew what it was, because he had played foot¬ 
ball, and here was a coach taking a bunch of candi¬ 
dates for their first work-out; driving them, abusing 
them, getting them into a lather—but making a team 
out of them, giving them a sense of unity, getting’ 
them ready to die for dear old alma mater. 

Glad indeed they were for the setting-up exercises 
and the fifteen miles a day on shipboard. As it was, 
they were so exhausted when they got back to barracks 
that they could hardly get into town for supper. Poor 
Izzy said he had lost his appetite, but Rudy brought 
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him out a sandwich made with the tough beef of this 
cattle country, a handful of leeks, and a beautiful bunch 
of grapes which grew in the valley of the Rio Balazote. 


hi 

Then, in die evening, other sorts of lessons: how 
to take their rifles apart, and oil and clean them; how 
to disassemble a machine-gun—unfortunately there 
were many kinds in use by this scratch army. All the 
details of soldier life: the use of the first-aid kit—if 
you could get one; the care of your feet—if you ever 
got time to take off your shoes; a map of the city you 
were to defend—if it wasn’t captured before you got 
to it. How to dig trenches, how to behave under 
aeroplane attack—you began to realize that diis was a 
sure enough war, and were glad to have the other 
fellows near, so diat you couldn’t wish you were home. 

Before they dropped off to sleep, there was con¬ 
versation with the other guys, the Americans whose 
section you had completed; that also was a form of 
education. The young newspaper reporter who was 
sergeant had joined one of the “ steel companies, 
which had gone up into the Guadarrama mountains, 
north-west of Madrid, to stop the first advance of the 
Fascists upon the capital. The members of these 
groups had taken an oath of loyalty to democratic 
liberty, agreeing never to retreat. Four hundred had 
gone in and only eighty had come back, most of them 
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wounded. They had got their first lesson in the use 
of very dangerous hand-grenades while being driven 
in a truck at the rate of forty miles an hour to the 
scene of the fighting. 

Marvellous adventures up in those rugged moun¬ 
tains! The sergeant, Frost, together with an English 
journalist, Frank Pitcairn, had lain hidden behind 
rocks, listening to machine-gun bullets splintering 
around them; after a couple of days of it, a crazy 
Spanish sergeant, six and a half feet high, had called 
for fifteen volunteers to take the enemy’s position. 
The American and the Englishman had taken the 
challenge, and the little squad had started running 
from rock to rock in the face of the foe. As it turned 
out, the foe was worse frightened than the squad, for 
the firing ceased, and when they got to the position, 
they captured several excellent modern rifles with the 
trade-mark of the Krupps, and a lot of fancy silk 
shirts belonging to a Fascist officer! 

~ The Spaniards were a brave people, said Sergeant 
Frost, but they lacked military experience. It was the 
job of the International Brigade to teach them modern 
war. The comrades of this brigade were on pins and . 
needles, waiting for the word to go to the rescue of 
Madrid. The little paper which they were publishing 
in Albacete reported the Fascists already in the suburbs 
of the capital. “ What are we waiting for? ” 
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IV 

Four days of drilling and running about the fields, 
and then next morning the word came to pack. It 
was a matter of a few minutes to shove their stuff into 
bags; then came Sergeant Frost, saying that he was 
ordered to remain, as part of a nucleus to train incom¬ 
ing recruits. The other members of the Sacco-Vanzetti 
section had heard the praises of Rudy Messer sung by 
his party; on account of his military training and his 
knowing how to shoot, he had been voted sergeant in 
Frost’s place. 

Honours also for Larry Adams. Because of his 
experience as organizer, he was made “ political com¬ 
mander ” of the section. Every unit had two com¬ 
manders, one having to do with fighting, the other in 
charge of morale. Every recruit had to be guided not 
merely as to his body, but as to his mind; he had to 
know what he was fighting for, and must be able to 
explain it to all with whom he dealt—even to enemies, 
when the trenches were near, and they could be called 

to and persuaded to desert. 

“ Fall in I ” came the call. The American section 
took its place with the British columna, which in turn 
was part of the French battalion. Cartridges were 
issued, and food for the day, and nineteen hundred 
men marched briskly to the railroad yards, where three 
long trains were ready to transport them. A great 
crowd of townspeople and peasants were on hand; 
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women who had volunteered to do the washing of the 
brigade now shed tears, hugging these brave foreign 
boys as if they were their own sons. Little urchins 
wandered about, picking up cigarette butts, and mak¬ 
ing comical mugs; they would make a sign of drawing 
the finger across the throat, saying, “ Eh, Franco? ” 
Girls stuck red flowers into the muzzles of the rifles, 
shouting, “Salud!” and “Victoria!” The whole 
throng sang the International, and when the entrain¬ 
ing proved to be slow, they sang it again. 

Men were packed closely into passenger-cars, box¬ 
cars, and gondolas, and one after another the trains 
departed. They had something like a hundred and 
fifty miles to go, and it would take them most of the 
day. Three times during the ride bombing planes 
appeared overhead and there were loud screaming 
sounds of bombs falling, thunderous explosions, and 
fountains of dirt rising near the trains. Several men 
were hit by fragments of shells; then government 
planes appeared, and there were “ dog-fights ” in the 
sky. Glorious thrills for young crusaders out to save 
the world; less danger than motoring in America, they 
told themselves philosophically. This “ little world 
war ” was not so bad! 


v 

Once upon a time, so the story ran, a king of Spain 
had drawn a horizontal line across the centre of his 
realm, and another vertical line through the centre, 
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and where these two met he had decreed his capital 
to be. Prior to that it had been a peasant village on a 
wide sandy plateau, with a little river, the Manzanarcs, 
flowing by. The old city still stood, with three of its 
gates, called “ puertas.” Around this had grown up 
modern suburbs, and Madrid had now a million 
people, a subway, and one sky-scraper, the Telephone 
Building; also it had palaces, art galleries, parks, all 
that goes with a capital. %/ 

The sound of firing was in their cars for an hour 
as they approached their goal; like a score of thunder 
storms going on at once. The trains came in over 
ground which the enemy might or might not have 
taken; the brigadiers had their guns loaded, ready to 
go into action. A few snipers fired at the cars, but 
that was all, and they came into the Gare du Midi, 
and detrained and formed in the square outside, where 
they listened to a few words from their commanding 

Klcbcr was Austrian born, now a Canadian 
citizen. He had fought with the Russians against the 
White invaders, and with the Chinese against the 
Japanese. He was a man in middle years, solidly 
built, quiet in manner, wearing a shirt without a tie, 
as a sign that he was at war and not on parade. He 
spoke in French, slowly, waiting after each sentence 
for interpreters to repeat his words. 

“ Comrades of the International Battalion: There 
has grown up a legend of the invincibility of the Moors 


general. 

Emil 
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and the International Legion of the Fascists. We arc 
here for the purpose of breaking this legend. We are 
going to show Moors and Fascists with their heels in 
the air. We are going to convince the people that 
victories can be won. We are not going to retreat. 
Madrid is not going to be taken. I ask you to raise 
your clenched hands in the workers’ salute, promising 
me that you will hold the positions which will be 
assigned to you. Victory to the people’s cause through¬ 
out the world! Passeront pas! No pasaran! Nicht. 
durchgehen ! They shall not pass! ” 


VI 

Down the broad Calle de Atocha, with crowds cheer¬ 
ing and singing—“ it was roses, roses all the way, with 
myrtle mixed in my path like mad.” If the Moors 
were a legend, the International Brigade had become 
another; here they were at last, and Madrid was saved! 
The people, who had been plunged into despair, had 
received several items of good news that day; five 
*jhousand Catalan militiamen had arrived; Russian 
bombers were at last in the air, to meet those of Hitler 
and Mussolini; Russian tanks were on the ground, to 
stop those which had been driving over the positions 
of the Loyalists, all the way from Badajoz to the gates 
of Madrid. 

Rejoicing and love for the foreign defenders—but 
also hatred and danger. Planes circling overhead; and 
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suddenly in the street a blinding white glare, and a 
splitting, tearing sound, as if a bolt of lightning had 
struck before one’s face. Clouds of black smoke; and 
when these lifted slightly, fragments of human bodies 
lying on the pavement, a man’s leg with some trouser 
still on it, pouring out a gush of blood. A little donkey 
had been carrying two sacks full of melons, and now 
the blood of die donkey and the yellow pulp of melons 
made the sidewalk slippery for marching troops. 

“ Forward! ” cried the officers, and on they went. 
Another explosion, this time at the side of the column, 
and die front of a tall apartment house slid out and 
came tumbling into the street—bricks and mortar, 
steel and wood, an iron bed and an overstuffed sofa. 
It took lively jumping to get out of the way of this 
sudden cataract of material. 

“ Somebody has passed the word that this brigade is 
on the way,” commented Sergeant Rudy Messer; and 
the others agreed. They had been told about what 
the Madrilehos called the “ Fifth Column ”—the 
army of Fascists in the city, who were supposed to be 
organized and ready to go into acdon at the first sign 
of weakening on the part of the defenders. 

The German and Italian bombers had begun their 
efforts to terrify a civilian population. Here and there 
were holes in the street paving, store windows smashed, 
houses without glass for a block. Yet the people 
seemed to be going about their business—except when 
they stopped to cheer the foreign defenders. Human 
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beings stand what they have to; and would be surprised 
if they knew in advance how much they can stand. 

They were no longer in Red Catalonia, but under a 
bourgeois government. Red and black flags were 
fewer; here one saw the red, yellow and purple flag 
of the people’s republic. Private business had been 
left undisturbed, except where war-needs were con¬ 
cerned. The task of bringing food for a million 
people, with all the rail and truck routes bombed daily, 
was one to tax the wits of any group of idealists and 
amateurs. 

The Madrilenos had heard the sounds of continuous 
firing for a week. There was an incessant battle on, 
all along the west side of the city—and the Inter¬ 
national Brigade was going to it at the rate of four 
miles per hour. Every step they took brought the 
sounds nearer; people shouted that the militia was 
falling back again. At every crossing there were 
barricades to be,climbed over; trenches being dug— 
Mr. Franco was going to pay a price for Madrid! 


VII 

The Rio Manzanares flows along the western border 
of the city. It is a quiet, sandy stream, except in early 
spring; little children sail toy boats in it, and fish for 
minnows. There were six bridges crossing it; and 
where it passed the city it had been canalized, guided 
by walls of stone and concrete, two or three feet high. 
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They protected the city from floods, and the city 
fathers had made them attractive with grass and 
flowers; probably diey had never considered die greater 
protection they offered, in that they were too deep for 
tanks to go over—or if they did go over, they would 
not be able to climb out again! 

On the near bank of this river the International 
Brigade was to make its stand. Trenches had been 
prepared, very good ones, deep enough to stand in, 
with sand-bags for a parapet, and spaces between for 
the firing of rifles. The women of Madrid had done 
this digging and were even now finishing the job, 
flushed with hard labour, resting on their shovels long 
enough to greet the arriving heroes. Every one of 
these women had some weapon, be it only a carving- 
knife, against the coming of the Moors. 

General Klcbcr’s nineteen hundred men were taking 
over a little more than a mile of the northern part of 
this Manzanarcs line. It meant one man to every four 
feet or so. An officer on horseback rode along, point¬ 
ing out the assigned places, and the men leaped in and 
slung off their packs, and made for the firing-slots, to 
look for a Moor. 

On the other side of the river, beyond the parking, 
were buildings; and just beyond them, men were fight¬ 
ing. There was a rattle of shots and whirring of 
machine-gun fire; houses were burning, and a pall of 
smoke hung above the scene. Bullets came whining 
over the heads of the new arrivals, each like a locust 
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in flight; shriller, sharper, even more disagreeable than 
that sound so familiar to American motorists, when 
the siren sounds, and you draw up by the side of the 
road and hear a stern voice saying: “What’s the 
matter—going to a Are? ” 

Out of the houses came groups of men, some run¬ 
ning, some limping, a few helped by their comrades; 
blue overalled militiamen, wearing alpargatas, sandals 
with canvas tops and hempen soles. They had red 
stars in their berets, and very often red blood on their 
bodies or clothing; powder-marks on their faces, dirt, 
and also fear. They limped across the little river, 
sometimes scooping up a handful of water, throwing 
it into their mouths, or washing the sweat from their 
eyes; sometimes they ran madly, dropping their rifles, 
throwing themselves over the parapet, panting like 
dogs, and gasping: “ Los Moros! 

Such terror is infectious. “Now, fellows! ” cried 
Sergeant Rudy Messer. “ This is what we came for.” 
You would have thought he had been commanding 
troops since the time he was in kindergarten. “ Re¬ 
member orders. Nobody to fire a shot until the word 
is given. Not until they are on the edge of the em¬ 
bankment, ready to jump down. When you see them 
coming, light a cigarette and take a puff. No 
pasaran! ” 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


THE BATTLE 

I 

The sun was getting low behind the Rio Manzanares, 
shining in the eyes of the defenders—not so good. 
Would the enemy attack now, or would they wait for 
darkness—even less good? The Americans discussed 
it in low tones. The swarms of fugitive militiamen 
were no longer coming from the buildings on the 
other side; die enemy was in possession now, and 
bullets came thumping against the parapet, well aimed. 
“ Keep down, men! ” commanded Sergeant Rudy 
Messer. “ One is enough to watch.” He added, re¬ 
assuringly, out of his vast military experience: “ They 
won’t come till they’ve had time to reform.” 

In the sky to the soudi a drone of aeroplanes; flying 
low, a procession of them, not in V-formation, but in 
single file, over the trench. “ War-birds,” diey were 
called, and you could see them dropping their eggs; a 
long dark object plunging down with a screaming 
sound, followed by a heavy explosion. Boom—boom 
—boom—all the way up the line, coming towards 

you. 
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Nothing to do but wait; nothing but an open 
trench, no dug-outs, no shelters. Like standing on a 
rocky point with bolts of lightning hitting the water 
around you; only there is no malice behind the light¬ 
ning, nor docs it scatter a thousand splinters of steel/ 

If diey got you, no more trouble; so wait and take 
it easy. Better not look at your neighbour, lest he 
read something in your eyes; kinder not to look at 
him, to discover the trembling of his lips. Hunch 
your shoulders—a reflex action, acquired long ago, 
before enemies were so powerful, their blows so 
deadly. Nice if you could pray, or trust to a rabbit’s 
foot, but you didn’t. Where the hell were the govern¬ 
ment planes? Where were those Russian bombers 
that people were talking about? 

Bang—bang—bang. Cries down the line—appar¬ 
ently they had made a hit on the trench. Another 
bang—that was out in the river, only fifty feet away, 
but enough. Bang—that was back of you, in the 
plaza behind the parkway; shell splinters hitting the 
parapet, dropping on top of you. Look out for them, 
they are burning hot. Bang—one up beyond, appar¬ 
ently got somebody. Seven of these war-birds, all big 
ones, carrying a lot of eggs. 

A stupefying thing; a terrific blow, right at the 
edge of the crowded trench, hitting the top of the sand¬ 
bags, scattering die sand with a violence that would 
have blinded men’s eyes if they had not had them 
shut. Something had hit—but hadn’t exploded. 
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They were stunned, but after a bit they looked, and 
saw, sticking out of the wrecked parapet, the steel tail 
of a bomb, having four flanges, like the feathering of 
an arrow, to hold it true in its descent. Underneath, 
in the sand, was the loaded part. A dud! 

Later, during a lull in the fighting, they dug it out. 
Men bore it away, and in a safe place it was opened 
by an expert, and inside was a note: “Your Italian 
brother-workers do not want to kill you.” 1 hat story 
ran down the line of the International Brigade; it did 
not stop until it had circled the world, warming the 
hearts of lovers of freedom. 

11 

“ Well, we got by that time,” said the Americans, 
wiping out the sand which had been shot into their 
foreheads. 

“ Those fellows had word about our coming, said 
Rudy. “ They’ve been after us all day.” 

“ Look here,” whispered Larry Adams, who was in 
charge of morale. “ Do you suppose Collins could 

have had anything to do with it? ” 

“ By heck! ” exclaimed Rudy, also low. “ I never 

thought of that—never once! ” 

Collins was the labour man who had shown up at 
the steamer at the last moment. He had been with 
them all the way, a quiet fellow, not seeming to know 
much about the radical movement, but competent and 
all right, except that he had a tendency to drink, 

p 
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something which was severely punished in the brigade. 
He had been with them when they boarded 'the train 
at Albacetc, but in the confusion of detraining had 
disappeared and no one had seen him since. 

“ I wonder,” said Rudy, and went back in his mind, 
recalling everything he could about Collins. The 
man had decided to come at the last moment; strange 
how he had been able to get a passport so prompdy. 
He had credentials as a member of a perfeedy good 
labour union, but that meant nothing when you came 
to think about it, for the big detective agencies had 
the unions riddled with spies. How simple for Ernst 
Messer to instruct his Nazi “ intelligence service ” to 
send a trained man along with diis bunch of Redsl 

“ We shall know where the International Brigade 
is! ” Ernie had warned; and he had made good his 
promise. How a spy had managed to get word from 
Albacete to Franco’s headquarters farther west—well, 
that would be a nice thing to know! Among those 
friendly peasants who came to the camp bringing 
presents of wine and olives and carrots and melons 
and grapes, was some pious one keeping carrier-pigeons 
for the noble gentlemen who were defending the 
Blessed Virgin? All those washerwomen who volun¬ 
teered, all the proprietors of cafes and wine-shops— 
how many chances they had to pick up news! And 
what fortunes there were in Franco money for informa¬ 
tion about troop movements! 

Well, if Collins was a spy, he was loose in Madrid. 
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No doubt he had an address to which to report, and 
members of the “ Fifth Column,” the enemy agents 
in the city, would know how to take care of him. 
“ We’ll not see him again,” said Rudy; and they 
didn’t. 


hi 

They had hoped the air-attacks were over; but the 
war-birds made a sweeping turn, and came back, this 
time flying low. There was a roaring of motors, and 
still more deadly sounds, like riveting machines, only 
faster; seven times multiplied, they made an infernal 
din—machine-gunning the trenches. 

A painful ordeal to stand there, knowing that the 
hail of bullets was coming, and nothing you could do 
—no place to run to, not even a “ tin-hat ’ to cover 
your head. A defiance of all man’s instincts, to stand 
rigid and do nothing. Yet man’s soul forces him 
many times to overrule his instincts. Stand firm, 
fellows! Don’t lie down, you show more target.” 

‘‘Shall we shoot at them, Rudy? ” It was Izzy, 
so excited his teeth chattered, and he could hardly 
form words. 

“ Not much use; you can’t figure the range.” 

“ But they’re all shooting, Rudy ’’—guns blazing 
away, all along the line. 

“They’re shooting wild. The planes arc bullet¬ 
proof, and unless you can hit the wind-shield, nothing 
doing.” 
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“ You try it, Rudy.” 

As the hail of death swept nearer, Rudy set his rifle- 
sights at two hundred yards; if he waited too long, he’d 
be aiming at the underneath side of the plane. He 
fired at each in turn—one shot, no time to change the 
sights. The first plane was over them; try not to 
think about that—aim and fire. Shouts all along the 
trench, a scream or two, a moaning close at hand, but 
no time to look—aim and fire. 

The last of the planes, smaller than the others, 
probably not so well armoured; once more, a careful 
aim, guessing the distance—like shooting ducks com¬ 
ing towards you, only then you had a load of shot, 
here only one. 

Fire! And suddenly the plane swerved, it dived, 
shot off to the side, turned half over, and crashed into 
a frame cottage just behind the trench; there was a 
rending sound, then an explosion, a burst of flame, 
leaping up like a tower, engulfing house and plane. 

Of course Rudy could never be sure it was his shot 
which went home. A dozen men had been firing; 
but he would always believe it was his shot, because 
he had calculated, and knew how. His friends would 
believe it to their dying hour—which in some cases 
was not so far away. A mad wave of cheering ran 
down die line in both directions. Men tossed their 
caps in the air, shook their clenched fists at the re¬ 
treating planes, yelling: “ Take that back to Franco! ” 
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IV 

The body of Don Bainbridge lay in the bottom of 
the trench, face downwards; they turned him over, 
and saw a look of mild surprise upon his thin, scholarly 
features. A bullet had struck him on the top of the 
head, and gone down, no one could say how far. 
Those brains of his had been loaded with all sorts of 
information, many odd ideas with which he had enter¬ 
tained them in idle hours; now it was all messed up 
in there, and where the ideas were gone—well, a man 
who could answer that question could command top 

prices from the radio in New York. 

Giuseppe Daniele was leaning against the side of 
the trench, very pale, and holding on to his shoulder, 
from which blood was running through h‘s fingers. 
“ Cut me just along the edge,” he said. Nothing 
serious.” He had a roll of bandage in his pocket, and 
one of them started to tie him up; but there was no 
time even for that. Shouts up and down the trench. 

“ Ils viennent 1 ”—“ They arc coming! , 

“ Keep down! ” cried Rudy. “ No use to risk but 
one pair of eyes 1 ” The whining of bullets was a 
continuous and incessant sound, their thumping 
against the parapet was like hail. The Moors were 
shooting to protect the first wave of the attackers, an 
ty were shooting well. Rudy put his hat on top 0 
his V rifle, sticking it just above the parapet, an y 
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began putting holes through that, while he peeked 
through an aperture between the sand-bags. All up 
and down the long trench there were answering shots, 
but the Americans were awaiting orders. 

Rudy shouting: “Keep your heads down. They 
are crossing die parking. Don’t fire without aiming. 
Remember to aim low. If you get them in the legs 
you stop them, but if you shoot over their heads, you 
don’t even scare them. Pick your man every time. 
Now dien. Ready! ” 

The first wave of the charge had reached the edge 
of the embankment. The Moors were spaced about 
ten feet apart; tall, black-bearded men, wearing brown 
uniforms and white turbans wound about their heads. 
“ Aim. Fire! ” commanded Rudy, and a volley rang 
out. The enemy line went down—at first you couldn’t 
know whether they were falling or jumping into the 
bed of the stream. Afterwards you knew, for many 
lay where they were, while others came splashing 
through die shallow water. 


v 

Once or twice a month for several years Rudy 
Messer had gone with his three cousins to a target- 
range, where they had made themselves experts in the 
use of rifle and revolver. Rudy and Anna, being of 
milder disposition, had preferred to aim at imitation 
turkey-heads; but Fritz and Ernie had fired at white 
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hearts painted on human figures, and had talked 
speculatively about burglars and bandits, and future 
wars with brown and yellow races. They had all been 
readers of Kipling, and jealous admirers of the British 

military caste. . , , 

Now Rudy, in consultation with his friends, had 

decided that the belt-buckle of a Moor was the proper 

target; also he had worked out exactly what his own 

procedure would be: to forget all about the fact that 

anybody was shooting at him, and pretend that he was 

on the target-range with his cousins, seeing low ma ^Y 

belt-buckles he could hit with the contents of a nHe 


^Now he did what he had planned; and to improve 
his score, he picked out those of the enemy who were 
nearest to the trench. When he had emptied his rifle 
he drew his own -38 Colt, which he had fired thousan 
of times, and had managed to smuggle through France. 
He had a pocket full of cartridges for that, and ha 
practised reloading in a hurry. There was no time to 
reload the rifle, for the Moors were leaping out of the 
stream-bed, and here and there a few were on the sand- 

bags of the parapet. 

They were brave fighting men, no doubt of it, the 
workers’ militia had had reason for their awe. Wave 
after wave of them came on-thcre seemed no end to 
them, and no end to the hail of bullets from the 
buildings in the rear. They kept their formation, ran 
like the devil-and hundreds of them slept with 
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Mohammedan houris that night, instead of with 
Spanish working-girls. 

In the midst of this tumult, the bombing planes 
came back; a dozen of them this time, to break the 
morale of the defenders. But now appeared magically 
those Russian bombers about which the Madrilenos 
had been shouting. The pilots of Capronis and Junkers 
and Heinkels learned something in that November 
twilight that they would long remember; the news of 
it would be flashed to the seats of power in Berlin and 
Rome, and it would have the effect of postponing the 
new world war, for a year or two, perhaps for ever. 
The Soviets had superiority in the air! 

Workers’ science and workers’ loyalty had done it; 
workers’ determination “ to keep imperialist pigs from 
sticking their snouts into the Soviet potato patch.” 
The Russian planes were two-motored bombers, so 
armoured that they were flying fortresses, yet so fast 
that they needed no escort planes. Moreover, their 
pilots knew how to fly them and to fight them; after 
three of the Italian and German planes had tumbled 
into the streets and parks of Madrid, the Fascists 
withdrew, and for a while it was their troops who 
had machine-gun bullets raining upon their heads. 


VI 

Poor Izzy Bloch—he had been in a terrible state of 
funk when he first entered the trench. He was a 
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man of peace, a gentle fellow, living in his mind, 
there were so many parts of his anatomy winch were 
soft, and he hated to think of a bullet going through 
them. But he had fought a war within himself, for 
the honour of his cause and his race; before the enemy 
started coming he had whispered to his sergeant: 

“ It’s all right, Rudy. I’m going to give it to them. 

He had been stationed next to his friend, and had 
been firing away the best he could. Then Rudy heard 
him groaning, and had time for one glance, and saw 
him on his knees, with blood pouring from Ins neck. 
There are not many places in a man’s neck where a 
bullet can go through without damage; Izzy was 
fumbling with a bandage, trying to draw it tight for 
himself. Rudy had to go on shooting at the belt- 
buckles of Moors; and his friend tried to get up and 
do it also, but couldn’t make it, and presently a 
Spanish militiaman took his gun and put it to use. 

When the first advance was stopped, Rudy bent 
down to the little Socialist, and saw that he was 
ghastly pale and barely able to whisper. Arc they 
stopped ? ” When Rudy said they were, the other 

murmured, “ We did our part, Rudy. >( 

“ And you did yours. I’m proud of you. 

“ Are you, Rudy? ” A light came into the dying 

boy’s eyes; he had come to love the wonderful Rudy 
Messer "more than any other person in the world. 

“ Tell the comrades, Rudy; a Jew can hght. 

“Of course, Izzy—when he has something "° r 
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fighting for. Jews have too much sense for most of 
the fighting in this world.” 

A smile of peace on the little idealist’s features. 
More than anything, in his secret soul, he wanted 
Jews to be respected by Gentiles, especially American 
ones. He began choking, and never spoke again. 

Rudy had a violent reaction from all this horror. He 
had got a cut in the back of his head, probably from 
a shell splinter, and his neck felt slimy when he 
touched it. He became dizzy, and thought he was 
going to vomit, and had to sit down suddenly on 
the body of Don Bainbridge, which they had not yet 
had time to lift out of the trench. His teeth were 
knocking together, and if the Moors had come just 
then, his target-score would have been below normal. 

But they didn’t come any more that night; they 
sent up lights to see what was going on, which 
showed they were fearful of counter-attack. They 
kept up a continual shooting all night, and must 
have been surprised to get no reply. The militiamen, 
being nervous and inexperienced, had been replying 
to such shooting; but Kleber had ordered his men to 
fire only at targets. 

Rudy slept very little that night; he was afraid to 
trust anybody else, and prowled up and down the 
trench to make sure the sentries were awake. The 
dead and wounded were carried out, and ammuni¬ 
tion was brought, and water and food, and replace¬ 
ments where the line had been thinned. 
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Soon after dawn was showing, one of die couriers, 
an Englishman, came to Rudy; diey all knew the 
story of his cousin, and now diis man put into his 
hands a gold watch. “ Do you know that: he said, 
and Rudy didn’t have to examine it very closely. 

“ Out of the wreck of that plane? said he. I 
knew it was my cousin. You see, I had flown in 

that plane.” 

Rudy asked to keep die watch. If he came out 
alive, he would send it back to Uncle Hermann. He 
had not let himself diink about his cousin, and he 
did not now. Ernie had got what he had asked for. 

All diat November night he listened to the sound 
of wounded and dying men, lying out in the sand on 
the banks of the Rio Manzanarcs; something you 
would have to get used to, for it was that kind of 
a war. The Fascists were taking no prisoners, and 
die Reds were not risking their lives for a chance to 
nurse Moors. Poor devils—they were peasants from 
the wild mountains of the Riff, glad to kill any sort 
of Spaniards, even for the advantage of other Spani¬ 
ards. White aristocrats, military snobs had trained 
them and brought them here—and they were the real 

devils of die modern world. 


VII 

The enemy had brought up artillery, and began 
shelling the trenches at dawn. Guns replied from a 
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streets behind die defenders—it was a duel which 
would continue for many months. They were firing 
shrapnel, and you could generally avoid it by keeping 
low. But it is not so easy to keep low all day. Planes 
came at all hours of the day and night, and “ dog¬ 
fights ” became as familiar as the whining of bullets 
and the swift tapping of machine-guns. 

Three times that day the enemy came on; twice the 
Moors, and once the Foreign Legion—diose Fascist 
volunteers whom the International Brigade was glad 
to get a whack at. Rudy fired until his rifle-barrel 
was hot, and his automatic was choked; he ate and 
drank horrors undl he thought he could stand no 
more. But he stood what had to be stood, and the 
others did the same; cheering one another, talking 
to themselves, cursing, muttering deliriously, grunt¬ 
ing, like men in a nightmare. 

Something happened to Sergeant Messer in the 
course of that day. It was like a runner getting his 
second wind; he found himself, all unaware, and 
without having heard of such a phenomenon, lifted 
into a state of exaltation where nothing troubled him 
any more. He had conquered fear; he had lost in¬ 
terest in himself, forgotten that he had a body; he 
had discovered something in his soul, greater than his 
own life, that would just as soon throw his life away. 
His flesh might be tormented, or blown to pieces; but 
the race would live, the spirit of man would go on. 

Partly it was hatred of the Fascists and their dis- 
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ingenuous cause; partly it was a vision of the truth 
that would prevail; partly it was love of these brave 
fellows, identity with them in the conquering of fear. 
He loved this job they were doing; oh, a grand job, 
that men would tell about for ages! 1 hey were stop¬ 
ping Fascism! They had it stopped! Playing this 
fierce game, Rudy was back on the football field, 
cheering his team, razzing their opponents. “No 


pasaran! ” _ 

“ Something hit Franco’s line this day,’ an Ameri¬ 
can journalist cabled home. Yes; and those young 
comrades in the trenches knew what it was. Human 
decency had hit Franco’s line that day; the moral 
sentiment of mankind had hit it; justice had hit it, 
science, and the future of humanity. Young idealists 
with poetry and music and art in their souls, grim 
and haggard, facing shot and shell and torment, ready 
to die or be smas'hcd and broken, but refusing to yield 
a foot of ground to reaction, yelling defiance to 
tyrants. Young rebels from a hundred nations and 
tribes proclaiming: “No pasaran! 


VIII 

Fourteen days and nights Sergeant Messer and 
Political Commander Daniele stayed in that cut in 
the brown clay, along with what was left of their 
American “ seccion ” and their British “ columna 
Rains came and turned it into a stagnant canal. Cold 
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came, and made ice on the top at night. The 
Spaniards have a saying that the wind of Madrid will 
not blow out a candle, but it will kill a man; and 
these heroes had only one blanket apiece. They ate 
such scraps of cold food as were brought to them; 
they forgot how to shave or to wash; they were swarm¬ 
ing with lice, tied with bloody bandages, black with 
powder-smoke, brown with mud, grey with fatigue 
and exhaustion. They were bombed and blasted, 
sometimes half buried under flying masses of dirt; 
they never could lift their heads without peril from 
snipers, and the sound of some kind of explosion was 
in their cars every minute of every day and night. 
But they stayed; and whenever there came a lull, some¬ 
where along the trench in some one of a score of 
languages a voice would start to sing: 

Arise, ye pris’ncrs of starvation, 

Arise, ye wretched of the earth; 

For justice thunders condemnation, 

A newer world’s in birth. 


And when at the end of two weeks, officers came 
to tell them that the Spanish militia had been freshly 
drilled and equipped, and was now ready to take over, 
they wouldn’t believe it; they argued and almost wept 
to be allowed to guard what they had won. The 
officers, whispering in the darkness, insisted that all 
Spain had been inspired by what the foreign comrades 
had done; it was a new army now, and there would 
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be no more falling back. “ They have to learn to 
fight some time! ” But die International Brigade 
would not give up, until it was agreed diat dicy should 
recuperate in buildings behind the next line of en¬ 
trenchments, to be called in case of need. 

The replacements came groping in through the 
darkness. Up and down diat mile-long line, the 
foreign comrades waited, and after diey had been 
patted on the backs, and embraced, and told what 
heroes they were, they would whisper the few words 
they had learned; “ Salud,” and “ Victoria, and above 
all, “ No pasaran! ” The Americans made the new¬ 
comers pledge their 4 honra —all Spaniards are 
strong on honour. It had been shown that the Moors 
could be held, and the militia must swear to hold 
them. “ No pasaran! No pasaran ! ” 

They did not pass. 
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BOOKS BY UPTON SINCLAIR 


FICTION 

THE JUNGLE. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 65th edition. 

3 s. 6d. net. 

Sinclair's most famous book—a novel of the Chicago stock- 
yards. The author wrote: " I aimed at the public's heart and 
hit its stomach.” Jack London called it the ” Uncle Tom s 
Cabin of Wage Slavery.” This is a new and handsome edition 
of this classic at the popular price of 3s. 6d. 

OIL. A Novel. Crown 8vo. 527 pages. 9\h printing. 

3 s. 6d. net. 

” Its variety, its vigour, and its comprehensive grasp of 
incident and character are nothing less than masterly. Daily 
Telegraph. ” Pungent, piquant, brilliantly written, phrase 
following phrase with the inevitable precision of an oil- 
drill "—Daily Express. "It is better value than any three 
average 7 s. 6d. novels.” -Daily Sketch. ” Vivid and engross- 
i nK ."— 7 /itf Star. " It is extraordinarily well done. —York¬ 
shire Post. " The story is packed with incident. —Ihe Tunes. 

BOSTON. A contemporary historical novel. Crown 8vo. 

736 pages. u 5s * : . 

This epic novel inspired by the heat and fury of the Sacco 
and Vanzetti case, paints a vivid picture of P re 55 nt '/J? y 
England civilization. So close to life has Mr. Sinclair kept, 
that all classes of Society from Italian labourers and anarchy! 
agitators to bankers, judges and governors will imagine them 
selves portrayed on this great canvas. A narrative full of 
drama and social contrast. 

CO-OP: A Novel of Living Together. Crown 8vo. 

7 s. 6d. net. 

A story of the self-help co-operatives, in which a thousand 
men and their families combine to win independent. They 
toil, argue, starve and suffer, hope and fear love and hate 
there arc humour, pathos, excitement, tragedy, courage 
wisdom in their lives. The interwoven fates of eighty-five 
characters compose an absorbing narrative. 

LOVE’S PILGRIMAGE. Crown 8vo. Cloth. _ 6 72 pages. 

75. Ofle Uvl< 

This novel has won the ardent praise of many 
It treats of wooing, marriage, pregnancy and birth on grc. t 
classic lines Jack London: ” It stands alone—there is no 

S “ -‘•‘Bra 

enthusiasm for this spl endid work of art. _ 

PUBLISHED BY T. WERNER LAURIE LTD. 
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BOOKS BY UPTON SINCLAIR 


FICTION 

SYLVIA’S MARRIAGE. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Picture 
jacket. 3s. 6 d. net. 

A new edition of this story of which ninety-nine thousand 
have already been sold in England. 

“ A novel that frankly is devoted to the illustration of the 
dangers that society runs through the marriage of unsound 
men with unsuspecting women. The time has gone by when 
any objection was likely to be taken to a perfectly clean dis¬ 
cussion of a nasty subject."— T.P.'s Weekly. 

THE SPY. The Story of a Patriot. Crown 8vo. 17th 
thousand. Picture jacket. 3s. 6d. net. 

Sinclair uses his mastery as a writer of realistic fiction to 
expose the methods of Big Business in America, and he lashes 
out with the whole force of his invective and descriptive power 
at the unscrupulousness and hypocrisy of the " American 
I atriots and " Jingoes," who used the powers the war gave 
them to down those who stood in their way. The story is 
intensely modern, full of drama and colour—and it is all 
drawn from the life, for Upton Sinclair can always quote 
chapter and verse for his incidents. Love and hate self 
interest and unselfishness jostle each other in this book as thev 
do in real life. } 

THE WET PARADE. Crown 8vo. 3 s. 6d. net. 

A full-length novel of the Rum-Ring—" Wets " and 

Jp 1 ? 9 —"Family Hotels" and "Speakeasies" and 
Corner Saloons "—as thrilling and startling as " The 
Jungle. 

THB JOURNAL OF ARTHUR STIRLING. Crown 8vo. 

Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

Upton Sinclair writes of this story: "No truer book has 
ever been written. It is the book of all my boyhood's hopes 

child " eamS anCl ** ^ ^ < ^ Car t0 ™ e aS 1110 memor y °* a dead 
MANASSAS: A Novel. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 424 pages. 

This was Sinclair s first realistic novel. A story of the 
American Civil War. Sinclair makes it thrill with all the gravity 
and importance that emerge when two civilizations are at war 
and when two types of patriotism fight for precedence. The 
hero a southern youth, challenges his heredity and environ¬ 
ment. revolts and joins the Abolitionists. All the great 
personalities of the period—Frederick Douglass, John Brown 
and Abraham Lincoln—appear in these pages. Tack I-ondnn 
called it " the best Civil War book I've Sfd " J 
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BOOKS BY UPTON SINCLAIR 


FICTION 

ROMAN HOLIDAY. Crown 8vo. Picture jacket. 

3s. 6d. net. 

America since the World War; the Roman Republic after 
the destruction of Carthage—how much alike were they? “ Is 
our civilization on the skids? " Mr. Sinclair asks; then writes 
his implied answer in an intensely modern psychological novel 
written in quick dramatic scenes at his hard-hitting best. 

MOUNTAIN CITY. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

Jed Rusher was born in a hut in the cattle country, and 
while he crawled about in the muck of the sugar-beet fields, 
wielding a heavy " topping-knife.” he dreamed of ease and 
power, the flame of greatness burned in his soul. How Jed 
rose in the world, elbowed his way into a rich man's home, 
and married a child of privilege, and made fifty millions before 
he was thirty—this is a story of success in America, an inside 
picture of social life on the edge of the Rocky Mountains, a 
region full of gold, coal, oil, and vigorous acquisitive men. 

THE MILLENNIUM. A Comedy of the Year 2000 . 

3s. 6d. net. 

This is a highly diverting and ingenious story, yet con¬ 
tains much sound philosophy and instructive economic teach¬ 
ing. In the year 2000 an explosion takes place which ex¬ 
terminates the whole living world with the exception of about 
a dozen people. Mr. Sinclair, with inimitable skill, takes his 
small community through the various stages of civilization— 
slavery, feudalism, capitalism, and finally the co-operative 
commonwealth. The action is swift and exciting, the scenes 
arc clearly defined, and the characters very much alive. 
Altogether an exceedingly fascinating and amusing talc.” 

—Journal of Education. 

THEY CALL ME CARPENTER. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

7s. 6d. net. 

This tale introduces Jesus Christ into the modern world, and 
among modern conditions. The work contains a series of 
incidents in which the figure of Christ preserves all its dignity 
and perfection. The book is a bitter satire on city life and 
yet it is light and amusing and withal sensational. 

THE METROPOLIS. Crown 8vo. Picture jacket. 

3s. 6d. net. 

Tells of the New York fast set and concerns two brothers: 
the first, Oliver, who left his country home as a youth and 
made his living through being useful to millionaires and their 
wives. His younger brother, Allan, a lawyer in the country, 
joins Oliver and is accepted by his crowd. Allan joins in all 
the debaucheries, and gradually his eyes are opened to the 
vices and graft by which his brother has been making a good 
living. 

PUBLISHED BY T. WERNER LAURIE LTD. 
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BOOKS BY UPTON SINCLAIR 


FICTION 

DAMAGED GOODS (“ Lcs A varies,” by Brieux), Novel¬ 
ized with the approval of the author by Upton Sinclair. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Picture jacket. 3 s. 6d. net. 

A powerful plea for tearing away the veil of mystery that 
has so universally shrouded the subject of the penalty of sexual 
immorality. No young man who reads ” Damaged Goods '' 
will ever be the same again. . If one wanted to build around 
an innocent boy buttresses of fire and granite, and lend him 
triple armour against temptation and the assaults of evil, then 
put this book in his hands. That which the teacher, the 
preacher and the parent have failed to accomplish this book 
may achieve. 

THE GNOMOBILE. A Gnicc Gnew Gnarrative with 
Gnonscnse but Gnothing Gnaughty. Large Crown 8vo. 
Illustrated by J. O H. Cosgrave II. 5 s. net. 

The gnomobile was an automobile fitted up for the comfort 
of two gnomes who rode on the back seat, touring over the 
country with their two human friends. Elizabeth and Rodney. 
The two gnomes came from a California redwood forest. 
Glogo was very, very old; and Bono was very young—as 
gnomes count time—only about one hundred and fifty years 
old. Their pictures and some of their adventures with the 
Abyssinian geese, with the gnome-gnappers, the ice-cream 
cones, and the bathtub, are delightfully pictured by Mr. Cos- 
grave. 

Upton Sinclair is well known all over the world for his 
writings on many subjects—and we are honoured to offer his 
first children’s book—written for a small granddaughter—in 
" The Gnomobile.” (For young readers from 6 to 10.) 


GENERAL WORKS 

CANDID REMINISCENCES. MY FIRST THIRTY 
YEARS. Crown 8vo. Cloth. . 5 S . net. 

His own story of how he came to write ” The Tungle ” 
"The Wet Parade,” ” Oil,” and other novels—the story of 
his marriage and his sensational divorce; the amazing spiritual 
and humanitarian flowering of a boy of the streets into a 
genius; the causes for which he has fought for half a century; 
the names, dates and places which his enemies have tried to 
keep him from giving—all is here, the whole amazing, 
incredible story, told by the man who lived itl 
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GENERAL WORKS 

MAMMONART. An Essay in Economic Interpretation. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. 384 pages. 3 s. 6d. net. 

" Mammonart ” puts to painters, sculptors, poets, novelists, 
dramatists and composers the question already put to priests 
and preachers, editors and journalists, college presidents and 
professors, school superintendents, and teachers: Who owns 
you, and why? "Mammonart" examines art and literature 
as instruments of propaganda and repression, employed by 
ruling classes of the community; or as weapons of attack, em¬ 
ployed by new classes rising into power. 

THE BOOK OF LIFE. Boole 1. The Book of the Mind. 

Book 2, The Book of the Body. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

5s. net. 

In the first part of this book Sinclair deals with " The Book 
of the Mind " and in the second " The Book of the Body " 
" The writer of this book." says Sinclair's introduction. " has 
been in this world some forty-two years. That may not seem 
long to some, but it is long enough to have made many 
painful mistakes, and to have learned much from them. 
Looking about him, he sees others making these same mistakes, 
suffering for lack of that same knowledge which he has so pain¬ 
fully acquired. This being the case, it seems a friendly act to 
offer his knowledge, minus the pain." 

This is a book in which Sinclair has endeavoured to give 
to everyday human beings the everyday information they need 
for the successful living of their lives. 

THE BOOK OF LOVE. Book 1. The Book of Love. 

Book 2, The Book of Society. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

5 s. net. 

In the " Book of Love " Sinclair discusses at full length 
problems of sex, marriage and divorce. He has startling true 
things to say about the relation between money and marriage, 
love and economies, and on sex and poverty. On these anti 
cognate subjects this is a l>ook that we could confidently re¬ 
commend. The author writes from personal experience and 
from keen observation of the world. 


MENTAL RADIO: DOES IT WORK AND HOW? Demy 
8vo. Cloth. 278 illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. 

The author and his wife have investigated the question of 
mental telepathy, and the results of these efforts arc extra¬ 
ordinarily important, and indeed almost terrifying. 

Mr. Sinclair holds that with practice in mental concentra¬ 
tion this power of auto-suggestion can be acquired by any 
normal person, and the evidence he gives is strong enough to 
stand up against any active criticism. 

PUBLISHED BY T. WERNER LAURIE LTD. 
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BOOKS BY UPTON SINCLAIR 


GENERAL WORKS 

MONEY WRITES! Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

In the old days we used to hear: "Money Talks! " But 
now talking is out of date, and the world is controlled by the 
printing press. " Money Writes! " What does money write? 
and why? This book investigates present-day literature. It 
takes our popular novelists and poets, and turns their pockets 
inside out, asking, " Where did you get it? ” and " What 
did you do it for? " It’s an explosive and damnably readable 
book. 


THE GOSLINGS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Millions of children troop off to school every week-day morn¬ 
ing with their faces newly washed, their clothing cleaned and 
mended. 

You bear them, you rear them with infinite pains and 
devotion, and feed them into a gigantic educational machine. 
Is this machine run for the benefit of the gang who control 
it or for the child? 

THE PROFITS OF RELIGION. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A study of Supernaturalism as a Source of Income and a 
Shield to Privilege, this is the first examination in any language 
of institutionalized religion from the economic point of view. 
It has the labour as well as the merit of breaking virgin soil. 
The book had practically no advertising and only two or three 
reviews in radical publications; yet sixty thousand copies have 
been sold in the United States of America. 

DEPRESSION ISLAND: A Play. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Three men are cast ashore on a tropical island, and one of 
them becomes the " owner " and hires the other two to work 
for wages; so they soon have " over-production " of fish and 
coconuts, with " hard times," unemployment, a " coconut 
line strike. Reds, and all the troubles we know so well 
" An amusing and brilliant discussion round social prob- 
lems. —Library Review . * 


THE FASTING CURE. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 6s. net. 

When Upton Sinclair was very ill he cured himself by fast¬ 
ing, and wrote articles on his experiences for the Contemporary 

Review and Cosmopolitan Magazine, and these attracted much 
attention. 

.. J ie , ^ a i. L deI ^g e ^ with inquiries, and in self-defence pub¬ 
lished The Fasting Cure." in which he answered many of 
the thousands of inquiries sent to him. The contents of this 
volume include notes on Perfect Health. Fasting and the 
D °i ?k S ’ humours of Fasting. Death during the Fast. Fasting 
and the Mind. Diet after the Fast and The Use of Meat 
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GENERAL WORKS 

THE BRASS CHECK. Crown Svo. Cloth. 7 s. 6d. net. 

" There are few sweeping statements to which I like to sign 
my name, but one is that American popular newspapers and 
magazines are false and unreliable to the core. . . . Upton 
Sinclair proves this statement for the first time. He backs 
it up with the unanswerable facts and documents. He 
illustrates it with living tales from a wide field of observation, 
and with a swift and candid narrative of his own experiences 
which can only leave the reader in a state of amazed indigna¬ 
tion."— Max Eastman. 

WHAT GOD MEANS TO ME. An attempt at a working 
religion. Crown Svo. Cloth. 5 s. net. 

This is a brave book, a challenging book, and a hopeful 
one. It is without cant, and without prejudice. After his 
strenuous political battle, after a lifetime of struggle, Upton 
Sinclair sat down quietly in his study to figure out what ho 
felt was man's place in the universe, more particularly what 
the practical operation of his own religion had meant to him. 
He has experimented at times in the building-up of his own 
credo, but has thought through many of the vexing problems 
that complicate the life and thought of most men. Here is 
an amazing statement from a man who has become an almost 
legendary figure in his own time. 


SINCLAIR S CALIFORNIA CAMPAIGN BOOKLETS 


I, GOVERNOR OF CALIFORNIA AND HOW I ENDED 
POVERTY. The Inside Story of the Election Cam¬ 
paign in California. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 3 s. 6d. net. 

HOW I GOT LICKED AND WHY. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 

38 illustrations. 7s * 6t *. nct - 

The Times says: "This record of the campaign is an 
astonishingly vigorous and good-natured piece of work. It 
should interest British readers as a frank picture of what an 
election battle can be under American conditions and in a 
State no more noted than a few of its fellows for the integrity 
of its old-style politicians and public officials. Mr. binclair 
does not exaggerate when he declares it ‘ a revelation of what 
money can do in American politics; what it will do when its 
privileges are threatened.' It was in the last few months that 
the real onslaught came, after his nomination victory, wlncn 
made his election not only possible but likely. Every means 
of publicity, from handbills to hoardings, newspaper to radio, 
film studio to pulpit, was invoked against him, great play being 
made with garbled quotations from his writings on religion, sex 

and socialism." 
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CAMPAIGN BOOKLETS ( continued ) 

THE WAY OUT. A Solution of Our Economic and Social 
Ills. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3 s. 6d. net. 

IMMEDIATE EPIC. The Final Statement of the Plan. 

Crown 8vo. Paper. 8d. net. 

EPIC ANSWERS. How to End Poverty in California. 

Crown 8vo. Paper. Is. net. 

WE PEOPLE OF AMERICA AND HOW WE ENDED 
POVERTY. A True Story of the Future. Paper. 

Is. net. 


AN UPTON SINCLAIR ANTHOLOGY. By I. O. Evans. 

7 s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Sinclair has contributed a special foreword to this 
" Anthology,” which includes selections not merely from his 
best-known works, but from others not hitherto published in 
this country. It is arranged in two sections, to show him 
both as artist and as social reformer. Its first part consists of 
extracts typifying not only his imaginative writings but his 
contributions to science, history and literary criticism. The 
second section, which is based in plan on his own anthology 
of world literature, ” The Cry for Justice,” reveals him as 
the spokesman of the voiceless millions, protesting against 
the needless debasement of the workers, challenging the assump¬ 
tions of modern society, celebrating the martyrs of the 
Reformist movement, and calling rich and poor alike to unite 
in the building of a new world. 

UPTON SINCLAIR. A Study in Social Protest. By Floyd 
Dell. Author of " Intellectual Vagabondage,” etc. 

a t. . 7s * 6d * net * 

A brilliant, provocative, critical study of a living American 
writer and of the viewpoint he represents. 
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LAURIE’S NEW FICTION 


FIG TREE JOHN. By Edwin Corle. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

7s. 6d. net. 

The New Statesman and Nation says: " Mr. Edwin Code is 
not a Proust or a Flaubert; but he has accomplished the 
exceedingly uncommon feat of portraying—and portraying 
sharply and unsentimentally—a character whose intellectual 
level is far beneath his own. He is a remarkably skilful writer; 
and though the bare outline of the narrative might suggest that 
the effect it produced was crude and melodramatic, he has 
avoided the smallest hint of exaggeration. ' Fig Tree John * 
is solid and convincing from the first page.” 

MAD HOUSE. By Blair Niles. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

7s. 6d. net. 

Perry Austin, charming young man. plays his joke on a 
scheming mother and undesired fiancee by getting himself 
committed to a private sanatorium. But the joke is no longer 
a joke when his uncle leaves him there, to sail for Europe, 
when the doctors read a reverse significance in his phrase. ” But 
I m perfectly normal,” and—most of all—when he becomes 
attracted to a lovely young woman there who has forgotten her 
past. The dual transformation of Perry and Lorna makes a 
story of telling emotion, psychological understanding and fine 
suspense. 

THE IRON HEEL. By Jack London. With a preface by 

Anatolc France. Crown 8vo. Picture jacket. 

3s. 6d. net. 

this book, which has been out of print for some years, has 
been reprinted in response to many requests. In his preface 
to it Anatole France says: 

' The Iron Heel ’ is the powerful name by which Jack 
London designates Plutocracy. In it he pictures to us the 
struggle which will one day break forth—should the Fates in 
their fury permit—between Plutocracy and the People. Alas! 
Jack London had that particular genius which perceives what 
is hidden from the common herd, and possessed a special 
knowledge enabling him to anticipate the future. He foresaw 
that assemblage of events which is but now unrolling to our 
view.^ The terrible drama to which he invites us in * The Iron 
Heel has not yet actually taken place, and we do not know 
when the appalling prophecy of this American disciple of Marx 
will be fulfilled.” 

THE CLUE OF THE EYELASH. By Carolyn Wells. 

Crown 8vo. Picture jacket. 3s. 6d. net. 

” Who did it? ” Miranda gasped as she gazed at the still 
form—dead—shot right through the forehead. They must 
think quickly, act as if nothing had happened. Twenty dinner 
guests must be entertained—and they were. 
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Who thought that eyelashes could play such an important 
part in a murder? Will the famous detective fall into the 
clutches of the dangerous Katherine also? Will a third attempt 
be made on his life by the murderer? Clues lead from eye¬ 
lashes to bigger things until finally the ubiquitous Fleming 
Stone triumphs. 

•' Carolyn Wells is an outstanding name among mystery 
writers .”—Daily Express. 

GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, FRANK HARRIS AND 
OSCAR WILDE. By Robert H. Shcrard. With a 
preface by Lord Alfred Douglas and a final chapter by 
Hugh Kingsmill. Demy 8vo. IS®* ne *- 

This is a detailed exposure of the elaborate fraud perpetrated 
upon the public by the book of the late Frank Harris entitled 
"Oscar Wilde: His Life and Confessions.” which, mainly 
thanks to the fact that it was highly praised by George Bernard 
Shaw, had a large sale in America and in various translations 
in Europe. Mr. Hesketh Pearson recently wrote to the author: 

" You have made out an unanswerable accusation and you 
deserve the heartfelt thanks of every lover of truth and every 
admirer of Wilde. You have done a work of permanent value 
and importance." 

ENGLISH INNS AND ROADHOUSES. Written and 
illustrated by George Long, F.R.G.S. Dc, ”y Sv ° - 
With 128 illustrations. 20s - net - 

After half a century of neglect, traffic has returned to the 
roads and motorists, cyclists, hikers and tounsts generally are 
now re discovering the wayside inn. Mr. Long has journeyed 
many thousands of miles in search of the olIdest in:n. the 
most beautiful inn. the strangest inn. and the inn with a1 story.. 
He has visited the old monkish inns and P«lgnms h stc ' 
he has sought out those romantic houses which were j 
resorts of highwaymen and smugglers, and those where murders 
were committed or ghosts are reputed to walk, 
a pilgrimage to Scottish inns and to literary inns which were 

frequented** by great poets and writers in * h M hv Charts 
devoted special attention to those mentioned by Charles 

Dickens. 

A FRENCHMAN IN JAPAN. Travels by Maurice 
Dekobra. Demy 8vo. Fully illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

It is to be expected. Japanese women occupy a prom^ 
nlace in Maurice Dekobra's vivacious and scintillating s ry 

visit to the country, but he also lived among_ J l 
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Japanese fashion. It is an amusing and deeply interesting 
story of Japan and her curious customs, for he brings us into 
close and intimate touch with its people, etching in the various 
phases of their life and character with his witty and incisive 
pen, bringing vividly before us a series of " close-ups.” The 
book appears at a psychological moment as Japan looms large 
on the political horizon. 

CONI-UCIUS IN A TAIL-COAT. Ancient China in Modern 
Costume. By Maurice Dekobra. Demy 8vo. Fully 
illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

Monsieur Dekobra has returned from a visit to China and 
gives us the results of his experiences in this very entertaining 
book of travel. No matter whether he is playing fantan with 
the Sing Sing Girls, describing the courtesans on the flower 
boats, or discussing the psychology of the white and yellow 
races, Maurice Dekobra is. as you may expect, bright and 
illuminating. With his inimitable and nimble wit and his 
delightful humour he gives vivid and intimate descriptions of 
the Chinese man and woman. 


OVER THE WALL. The Life Story of Ex-Convict No. 

9256, Oregon State Prison. By Lee Duncan. 

10s. 6d. net. 

Over the Wall ” is the unvarnished life-story of a mhn 
who had always been thrilled by crime. Duncan had intelli¬ 
gence, courage, imagination, daring. In the Army his company 
captain considered him one of the best men in the regiment. 
But from cheque-forging he went to a career of hold-ups, safe- 
blowing. theft—and the penitentiary. Mere he mingled with 
the most desperate men of the West, participating in a number 
of escapes, then finally winning his parole. He describes the 
inside of a great prison as none but the most experienced 
wardens or the most intelligent prisoners sec it. An extra¬ 
ordinary book, a true story which is vouched for and approved 
by the Warden of the Oregon State Prison. 


THE COMPLETE FORTUNE TELLER. By Diana Haw¬ 
thorne. Small Demy 8vo. Cloth. 5s. net. 

“ Can we foretell the future? ” asks the author at the 
beginning of this book, and forthwith, in brightly entertaining 
words, she goes on to answer her own question by describing 
undoubted cases in which it has been done. She has approached 
her fascinating subject from every point of view. ASTROLOGY 
“~ C , ARDS ~ NUMEROLOGY — TEA-CUP READING — 
DREAMS — PALMISTRY — MOLES — MASCOTS — GIPSY 
LORE—CHARMS TO ENSURE GOOD HEALTH OR TO 
BRING BACK AN ABSENT LOVER—are dealt with by her. 
Always in the beginning she gives a brief introduction, telling 
how these ancient beliefs had their birth, at the same time 
illustrating her facts with anecdotes to prove her statements. 
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HOME HANDICRAFT FOR DOYS. By A. Neeley Hall. 

414 illustrations. 8s * net - 

Any boy can follow the clear directions, made even clearer 
by more than four hundred drawings and photographs, and 
make for himself a lot of things such as games, airplane, boat 
and railroad models, a safe with a time-lock and other furni¬ 
ture for his own room, a radio receiving set. and a water 
motor " A very useful book, the designs are well proportioned, 
simple and pleasing.”— Teachers' World and Schoolmistress. 
" Contains many useful suggestions for simply made articles 
in the home and numerous illustrations .”—Kent Education 
Committee Catalogue. 


THAT LITTLE FLUTTER. A Layman’s Guide to the 
Stock Exchange. By D. Benton Riddctt. 2s. net. 

This book is written in a style that the least prepared can 
readily understand, and by which even the most frivolous will 
not be bored—as they may have been by more formal text¬ 
books. Every aspect of Stock Exchange practice is fully and 
simply explained in the form of a story and is illustrated by 
a wealth of amusing anecdote. 


THE BOY RANCHERS OMNIBUS. By Willard F 

Baker. 3s - 6d * net ' 

" * The Boy Ranchers Omnibus ' is well printed, good paper. 
57 , pp., stoutly bound in red cloth, with pictorial wrapper; 
excellent value; containing three long complete Wcstcro 
stories by Willard F. Baker, describing life and < c * 
periences on Diamond X ranch. They give authenUc first hand 
accounts of ranch life alive with adventure. — Southport 

Guardian . 

THE LONE TRAIL OMNIBUS. By T. Lund. Contain¬ 
ing three long complete novels. 7°4 P a 8 cs * 3s - 6d * . 

” Captain Lund is well known as a ^ ri te r of stones relating 
to exciting adventures and thrilling exploits of the North West 
Mounted Police of Canada, and in this omnibus volume th r 
of such stories are brought together namely < Weston o 
the North-West Mounted Police. Up North, a 
Murder of Dave Brandon.' Each of these is a fulL enjth 

SSSvfe: a^halr^i KJ ? 1 

Se stories in this book.’‘ -Journal of Education. 
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STANDARD STORIES FROM THE OPERAS. By Gladys 
Davidson. One hundred and six operas told in story 
form. Large Crown 8 vo. 1.072 pages. Handsome 
jacket in colours. Special gift book binding. 5s. net. 

In this magnificent volume Miss Davidson has re-edited and 
combined her three standard works: " Stories from the 
Operas.” *' Stories from the Russian Operas.” and " More 
Stories from the Operas '—into one handy volume carefully 
collated and indexed, with short biographies of the composers. 
Her object has been to present all the incidents of each 
libretto exactly as they occur in the various acts and scenes 
in the clear, readable form of a short story. The work thus 
serves the purpose of a textbook for the opera-lover, while 
providing at the same time a collection of dramatic tales of 
fascinating interest to the general reader. 


THE LIFE OF EMMELINE PANKHURST. The Suffra¬ 
gette Struggle for Women’s Citizenship. By Sylvia 
Pankhurst. 3 s. 6d> net 

This intimate and personal biography presents a concise 

record of the life of Emmeline Pankhurst.her parentage!child! 

hood and youth, her marriage, and the political milieu of 

Her mil’wT * an . d which her early life was passed. 

Ire aVl J de n d9, her ,rr >P nsonm ents and her hunger strikes 
are all graphically narrated. This is a terrible story of bravo 

cUiTenship t0 dCath in thcir str “gSle fo7 woman’s 


HAR n V “T- ^ a,CS f nd IS ? ag ,' C Lc S cnds of the Varmland. 
By Selma Lagcrlof. Jacket design in four colours. 

Miss Lagerlof delves into her rich and amazing memory and 
finds more magic tales and recollections of the vkrmland\vhere 
the rich iron masters lived in carefree days of danefng felst- 

an 8 d trim i ^ Prodigality. ” AH who treasure the good 
,n contemporary literature will welcome * Harvest * 
as a rare spiritual experience .”—Manchester Guardian. 

M°RTH COUNTRY COOKING SECRETS. By Peggy 
Hutchinson. Cloth. 3s.6d.net 

As a North Country farmer’s wife, for twenty-five years 
e KKy Hutchinson did all the cooking in a busy farmhouse* 
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BIRDS OF THE SEA SHORE. By H. J. Massingham. 

Foolscap 4 to. A new edition with colour plates. 

7s. 6 d. net. 

With 69 illustrations specially drawn for the work by 
J. Abbey, E. E. Clarke and Eric Daglish. and eight plates in 
colour. 

" So intense is Mr. Massingham's appreciation of beauty, so 
swift his response to its appeal, that what might have been 
merely specimens of careful observation are repeatedly 
illumined with flashes of lyricism.”— Sunday Tunes. " It 
should be possessed by everyone who goes down to the sea.” 
— Observer. ” The reader will learn many interesting facts 
about birds’ manner of life .”—New Statesman and Nation. 

FACTS AND FALLACIES OF PRACTICAL BIRTH 

CONTROL. Including an Examination of the 

" Natural Method ” of Contraception, of the Grafen- 
berg Ring, and of Sterilization. By George Rylcy 
Scott. 5s. net. 

A book for every married man and woman. All the methods 
of contraception known to modern science are dealt with 
practically, clearly and exhaustively; recent discoveries and 
improvements in the contraceptive field and their practical 
application are carefully considered. 

THE STANDARD BOOK OF CELEBRATED MUSIC- 
IANS PAST AND PRESENT. By Hubert Whcl- 
bourn. Small Demy 8 vo. Cloth. 5s. net. 

This is a new revised and re set edition, giving over 100 more 
new biographies. The author's main object has been to bring 
to the ordinary people who love music, but who cannot aflord 
to buy or who will not wade through a long and detailed 
biography, some knowledge of the past and present masters 
of the art. It has been found a most useful guide for ' listeners 
in " and has been adopted by the London County Council. 

CHRIST LEGENDS. By Selma Lagerlof. With illustra¬ 
tions by Horace J. Knowles. 7s. 6 d. net. 

These touching and beautiful stories are told simply and 
directly, but with a wealth of charm and distinction. Selma 
Lagerlbf is famous as one of the most notable of living novelists, 
and the winner of the Nobel Prize. The volume is fully 
worthy of her great reputation, and the illustrations will be 
found to be quite exceptional. A volume which will appeal 
to everyone with a taste for beauty, be he old or young. 

For some years Horace Knowles has been establishing him¬ 
self as an artist with an altogether unusual interpretation ot 
his subjects. His work in this volume is full of delicacy and 

charm. 



THE WORKS OF T. FRANCIS BUMPUS 


THE CATHEDRALS AND CHURCHES OF ITALY. 

Royal 8vo. Cloth gilt. 8 illustrations in colour and 
71 half-tone plates. (Second edition.) 15 s. 9 d. net. 

lo ihis magnificently produced book the author describes the sacred buildings 
visited during his Italian tour as the most wonderful in all his Ecclcsiological 
experiences. Me deals exhaustively, anti with the pen of an expert, on the 
characteristics of Italian Church Architecture and the Art auxiliary to it. Mr. 
llumpus deals also with such subjects as Church Music and Stained Glass Tainting 
and a useful Glossary of ecclesiastical and architectural terms is added. 

THE CATHEDRALS OF FRANCE. Royal 8vo. Cloth 
gilt. With 8 illustrations in colour from the original 
paintings by H. Marshall, and 70 half-tone plates. A 
new and reset and heavily revised edition. (Second 
edition.) 31 s. 6d. net. 

The Sunday Timet says: " It would be difficult to speak too highly, of this 
beautiful volume. Of it* literary, historical and archxological value little need be 
said; of its paper, printing, binding and illustrations higher praise could not hr 
given than to say that they arc worthy of the book they beautify." 

THE CATHEDRALS OF BELGIUM. F’cap 4 to. Cloth 
gilt, with picture jacket. With illustrations in colour 
from water colours, paintings, and many half-tone 
plates. Printed on fine antique paper. (Second edi¬ 
tion.) 5 s. net. 

This magnificently produced book by this standard writer on the subject has 
been revised and brought up to date by Mrs. Elsie M. Lang, anil a complete 
picture may be obtained from it of the Belgian Cathedrals both before and after 
the war. 

THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 

New Edition. F'cap 4 to. Cloth. With 8 plates in 
colour after paintings by W. W. Collins, R.I., and 4 8 
half-tone pictures. (Fifth edition.) 7 s. 6d. net 

" Mr. Bumpus has given us an ideal book on one of the most difficult subjects. 
It is almost a miracle to make architecture interesting—and Mr. Bumpus interests us. 
The very end papers with an artistic map that gives the position of the great 
Cathedrals in the land, is a masterstroke. The photographs, and the detail they 
present, arc beyond all praise ."—Englith Review. 


Also a Pocket Edition for Travellers 

F'cap 8vo. 56 plates. Picture jacket in colours. 416 pages. 

2 s. 6d. net. 

A new unabridged pocket edition with 56 artistic plates. It is published at die 
request of many travellers who desired to have this guide with them on their 
tours through England and Wales. 
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